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~ i Expanded Old Equipment Contest 


~ For more information and to register online, visit www.awaconference.com 
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52" AWA WORLD CONVENTION 
AUGUST 20-24,2013 


FIVE DAYS OF TOTAL IMMERSION IN 
RADIO LORE, ARTIFACTS AND EQUIPMENT 


ENJOY THE FELLOWSHIP * LEARN FROM THE PROGRAMS 
ACQUIRE OR SELL RADIO TREASURES 


THIS YEAR'S DUAL THEME: 
Grand Opening of the New AWA Museum 
Heathkit History and Equipment 


Keynote Speaker: Dick Goslee 
Former Manager of the Rochester, NY Heathkit Store 


@ International Dinner, Movie Night, 
Pizza Dance Party, All You Can Eat 
Buffet, Ladies Luncheon, 52nd 
Anniversary Banquet 


@ Attend the Grand Opening of the 
New AWA Museum 


includes Special Categories for 
Heathkit, Collins and Military Gear 


M@ Special Event Station W2AN 


@ $30.00 Buys Unlimited Flea Market @ All New Forums and Presentations 


Space 


@ Saturday Auction 


Location: 
The Rochester Institute of Technology Inn and Conference Center 
Rochester, NY ea 


Directions: From Exit 46 of the New York Thruway (I-90), take I-390 North 
to NY 253 West to NY15 South. Look for the RIT building about 0.7 miles 
on the right. 


Questions? Call Chairman Roy Wildermuth at 585-899-6703 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


elcome to the 2013 Convention 
: N | issue of The AWA Journal, other- 
wise known as our Summer 
issue. You may be surprised to see it appear 
in your mailboxes so soon after receiving 
the Spring Journal. That’s because we cut a 
month from the production timeline be- 
tween the two issues. The reason: we are 
compensating for the longer delivery times 
encountered because of our cost saving 
transition to Non Profit Rate mailing. After 
this issue, the time interval between mail- 
ings will go back to normal, though each 
one will appear earlier than in the past. 


You'll find the most current convention 
information to date between these pages. 
See the special Convention insert and Roy 
Wildermuth’s “Convention Doings” in the 
Membership News column elsewhere in this 
issue. It looks like we are going to have an- 
other spectacular event! And just in case 
you need it, we’ve included an extra copy 
of the convention registration card we sent 
you with the last issue. Check awa.confer- 
ence.com for more details as they become 
available. See you in Rochester!! 

—Marc Ellis, N9EWS 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in 
this column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available 
space. The statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessar- 
ily reflect the views of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


RESPONSE TO 
DUAL PRIMARY DANGER 


John, thank you for your thoughts (Spring 
Journal “Letters” column) on safety issues 
regarding the use of dual primary transform- 
ers for line isolation as suggested in my Jan- 
uary “Equipment Restoration” column. In- 
deed the particular transformers I used had 
bifilar touching-and-insulated windings, de- 
signed to withstand at least a 120 vac differ- 
ence between the bifilar windings when used 
with 240 vac on the primary. I haven’t had 
any fail, but a more conservative approach 
would be to follow your suggestion of using 
back-to-back transformers for isolation. 

When considering a power transformer 
for a specific application, one should always 
take care not to exceed its power rating, 
commonly given in volt-amperes, to avoid 
overheating that could lead to failures such 
as breakdown of insulation. In addition I al- 
ways assume that something in a circuit may 


become electrically hot when power is ap- 
plied and I keep my hands and body away. 
DAN MERZ 


Via email 


RECTIFICATION ISSUES 


I admire all of Eric Wenaas’ writing im- 
mensely, but in his review of Pierce’s Prin- 
ciples of Wireless Telegraphy in the Spring 
issue (p. 19, ff) I think he makes too much 
of Brandes’ role in the discovery of the 
‘rectification principle of detection’ by 
some crystalline materials. 

To my understanding, at least, a non-lin- 
ear current-versus-voltage relationship is 
the basis for radio signal detection. It is the 
nonlinear property that causes signals to 
multiply (mix), producing sum and differ- 
ence products. 

Rectification has been widely used to il- 
lustrate detection, but it’s not the true prin- 
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FROM THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


(Deputy Director Bob Hobday is substitut- 
ing for Director Tom Peterson, who nor- 
_ mally writes this greeting.) 


i everyone. This is an exciting time 
H« AWA because the first phase of 

the construction of the new Antique 
Wireless Museum is now open. The Mu- 
seum hours are Saturday and Sunday 2 to 5 
p.m. and Tuesday 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. The 
Museum Staff continues to be fully en- 
gaged in the design and development of the 
new exhibits in anticipation of the Grand 
Re-Opening and Dedication Celebration to 
be held Tuesday, August 20th at 2 p.m. 
Everyone is cordially invited to the celebra- 
tion and cordially invited to visit the Mu- 
seum over the summer as exhibits are more 
fully developed. 

The May 4th opening was attended by 
about 75 visitors on Saturday and by all re- 
ports they were amazed at what they saw. 
To date, the average attendance is up and 
that is a welcome trend. The town has just 
approved an additional sign to be placed on 
the face of the building. With this supple- 
ment to our new roadside sign, the Museum 
is highly visible on a major highway and 
we are seeing a welcome trend of more vis- 
itors from the general public. 

The Museum Staff plans to install a com- 
bination of static and seasonal displays. In 
addition, the Museum store will offer AWA 
clothing and other AWA items as well as a 
changing eclectic selection of collectible 
books, magazines, radios, test equipment, 


ciple behind it. Consider galena, for exam- 
ple: galena has a nonlinear current-versus- 
voltage characteristic that causes detection. 
At the same time, its current-versus-voltage 
characteristic is symmetrical about the 
current-voltage origin, rendering galena a 
non-rectifier. 
MIKE TUGGLE 


Via email 
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etc. You will want to visit the Museum fre- 
quently just to see “what’s new!” 

As I write this, we are moving the last 
few items out of the Academy building that 
has been our museum home for nearly 35 
years. Built in 1849, the building was a 
great historic location, but its physical limi- 
tations—steep stairs and limited exhibit 
space—finally became too great to over- 
come. I will miss it; well, maybe not the 
stairs. 

This week I was privileged to host a Mu- 
seum Campus tour for Ernst Erb of Switzer- 
land, Founder of the RadioMuseum.org, 
and his U.S. friend and AWA member Bill 
Liers. If you are not familiar with RadioMu- 
seum.org, I recommend you visit that amaz- 
ing site. Ernst and his incredible group have 
created an outstanding virtual museum and 
information resource on antique radios and 
associated electronic equipment. Please try 
it. The site 1s a fantastic resource. 

Have you got some extra time on your 
hands? Can you help the AWA? We need 
your help...PLEASE VOLUNTEER. If you 
are interested in becoming a Museum guide 
or can lend some expertise in a specific area, 
please contact me at or call 585-314-7310. 
Of course, financial help is also needed as 
we begin to think and dream about complet- 
ing the development of the remaining 7,000 
square feet of the Antique Wireless Mu- 
seum Building. 

See you there! 

Bob Hobday, N2EVG 

Deputy Director 


Mike asserts that crystal detectors oper- 
ate on a principle other than rectification. 
To support this assertion, he begins by 
pointing out, quite correctly, that crystal 
detectors with nonlinear I-V characteristics 
that are symmetric about the voltage origin 
do not rectify. He then goes on to state that 
galena detectors have nonlinear and sym- 
metric I-V characteristics, and yet are 


From Radio Phone Receiving, published 1 922. 


capable of detecting signals. The logical 
conclusion is that at least some detectors 
operate by a mechanism other than rectifi- 
cation. 

The basic fallacy in this argument is the 
assumption that the I-V characteristics for 
galena detectors are symmetric about the 
voltage origin. The I-V characteristics of 
galena were reported extensively in the 
early literature—for example, see the ac- 
companying figure taken from p. 61 of 
Radio Phone Receiving by Erich Hausman, 
Alfred Goldsmith, Louis Hazeltine, et. al. 
published in 1922. 

it is quite evident that the I-V character- 
istics shown in this figure are not symmetric 
about the voltage origin. Hausman de- 
scribes in detail how galena detects radio 
waves by rectification for two cases: case 
“A” when the cat’s whisker is located at a 
more sensitive point on the galena crystal 
where the I-V characteristic curve is more 
asymmetric, and case “B” when the cat’s 
whisker it at a less sensitive point where the 
I-V characteristic curve is less asymmetric. 
Virtually all authoritative authors now be- 
lieve that crystal detectors operate on the 
principle of rectification. 

ERIC WENAAS 


Via email 


ECHOPHONE CORRECTION 


A minor correction to the Echophone ar- 
ticle in the Spring Journal, last paragraph on 
p.41: Echophone and Hallicrafters had no 
connection until mid-1936. Halligan had 


moved from Chicago to the Case plant in 
Marion, Indiana in April 1936 but things 
weren’t working out. He heard about 
Echophone, with a factory and an RCA 
license, made a deal with Ray Durst and 
moved back to Chicago on August 15. 
Reference Raymond Moore’s book 
Communications Receivers (3rd or 4th 
eds) and my article in the Old Timer’s 
Bulletin, November 1998 pp 52, 53, 61 
and an update in May 1999 p.19. | 
ALAN DOUGLAS 


Via email 


TRADE FAIR DISPLAY SHOWED 
HISTORY OF THERMIONIC VALVE 


In connection with my consulting work 
on issues related to the preservation of the 
history of Radio and electrical technology, I 
have been collaborating with the marketing 
and communication department of ABI- 
NEE—tThe Brazilian Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Industry Association—during the 
commemoration of the 50th anniversary of 
its founding. The event, which took place 
during ABINEETEC and FIEE’s 27th Inter- 
national Electrical, Electronic, Energy and 
Automation Industry Fair, opened on April 
1, 2013 at the Anhembi Exhibition Center in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. I exhibited a display of 
artifacts from my private collection at the 
ABINEE corporate booth. These showed 
the technological evolution of the 
thermionic valve, including some examples 
manufactured in Brazil in the early 1950s. 

CARLOS ALBERTO FAZANO 

Via e-mail 


Carlos Fazano with his display. 
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ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


GAYLORD EWING 
From Audio Generator to Ocean Hopper 
Clone 

Like many AWA members, Gaylord be- 
came interested in electronics at a early age. 
A fifth-grade teacher introduced him to Al- 
fred Morgan’s book The Boy Electrician, 
and his first one-tube regenerative radio was 
built from plans in it. After completing high 
school and a two-year electronics school ed- 
ucation, he worked for Stromberg-Carlson 
Corporation in Rochester, NY as an elec- 
tronics technician. After that came a 74-year 
employment with Eastman Kodak at the 
Elmgrove Plant (Kodak Apparatus Divi- 
sion), also as an electronics technician. 

Next, Gaylord worked at Boynton Studio 
rebuilding Ampex 350/351 magnetic tape 
recorders ana other Ampex Professional 
Tape Recorders. Now in retirement, he en- 
joys building radio receivers and, on occa- 
sion, adding a antique radio or sound 
recorder to his collection. 


MIKE BLACHOWICZ 
New Life For an Old Hudson Radio 

Mike began his long career in radio with 
a correspondence course from NRI in 1949. 
This led to his first job as a tester of car ra- 
dios in a Sylvania factory. Soon after that he 
was attending electronics school in the 
Navy. At the end of his military service, he 
returned to Sylvania as a technician in the 
Military Products division, later becoming 
head of the Quality department. During this 
time he was granted an FCC radiophone li- 
cense with radar endorsement. In later years 
he was the Chief Test Engineer at a televi- 
sion factory in North Carolina, a Production 
Manager in Texas, a General Manager of a 
Mexican subsidiary in Juarez and finally a 
founder and Vice-President of an electron- 
ics company in Alabama. Mike lives with 
his wife of 60 years in Darien, New York. 


JAMES J. BUTTERS 
The Privat-ear Shirt Pocket Radio 

Jim lives in “earthquake prone Christ- 
church,” a city on the East Coast of the South 
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Island in New Zealand. He enjoys “life, love 
and my kids” and is heavily into fitness, in- 
cluding weight training, boxing, and jogging. 
He calls himself a “collector of sorts”, mainly 
of pocket transistor radios from the 1950s and 
1960s. Jim began his collection with old MP3 
players, but that field was limited and he 
moved on to collecting the first portable CD 
players from 1984 and then further back in 
time to the first Sony Walkman. Next he ac- 
quired a red Regency TR-1 that opened up a 
whole new world of undiscovered treasures 
from the golden age of transistor radio design 
and earlier tube portables. The Privat-ear is 
the oldest radio in his collection and he found 
that researching its origins was a rewarding 
and satisfying experience. He would like ac- 
quire more tube portables, particularly a Bel- 
mont Boulevard and an RCA BP-10. Jim has 
a website devoted to his collection at 
www.jamesbutters.com c 


_ SILENT Kt ae 


_ We record the passing of the following A WA 
. member with deep fe: 


JOSEPH J. SCHROEDER JR., WOJUV, ae | 


83, longtime staff member of The AWA Journal, 


passed away on April 30, 2013. Joe had been an 


active radio amateur since 1946. A very promi- _ 


nent Dx. -er, he was at the top of the DXCC — 


‘honor roll since 1979 and was named one of the 
top three DX ham radio operators in the world by _ 


OST magazine (May 2013 issue). He also main-- 


tained a large collection of rare vintage amateur 


radio. gear. Joe was co-author of the classic 
‘Mauser 1896 book, System Mauser, and editor of 
all five editions of The Gun Collectors Digest. He 


was a pilot and member of the Civil Air Patrol _ 


and served i in the Naval Reserve for 1 t years. 


Pica Shi all information about members who 


have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Griffen, — 


WIGYR, 1 225 New Britain Avenue, West Hartford, 


CT 06110-2405. Silent Key notifi cations must con- 
Jirm: the person’ ’s death by one of the following 


‘means: a letter from a family member, a copy of a — 


newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death cer 
tificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the execu- 


tor or mail returned by the U. S. Postal Service 


marked “Deceased. S 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to list 
the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not it is 
associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 


P.O. Box 1306, Evanston, IL 60204-1306. E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. Closing date is six weeks 


prior to first day of month of issue. 


Information about AWA 
and Other Events 


RADIOFEST 2013 
August 1 thru August 3 

Join us for Radiofest 2013 at the Willow- 
brook Holiday Inn, 7800 South Kingery Hwy 
(Rte 83 & I-55), Willowbrook, IL 60527. 
[Reservations: 1-630-325-6400; Fax: 1-630- 
325-2362; email: info@willowbrookholi- 
dayinn.com.] Mention Radiofest for the dis- 
counted room rate of $99.00 per night. 

Radiofest theme is Radio’s Golden Age — 
1938, with special exhibits on Charlie Mc- 
Carthy and radios and memorabilia of 1938. 
The Main Auction starts on Thursday evening 
at 6:30 p.m. followed by a free opening Pizza 
Party. The Swap Meet opens on Friday morn- 
ing at 7 a.m. Speaker programs are available 
throughout the day. The Friday Evening Ban- 
quet will include a presentation by Jim 
Wades, President, Morse Telegraph Club, on 
filming telegraph scenes from Lincoln and 
The Lone Ranger. The Donation Auction, a 
free Seller’s Raffle and the Swap Meet will 
close the show on Saturday morning. 

Radiofest fees are: First selling space 
$45.00 in advance, $50.00 on site, addi- 
tional space $25.00 in advance, $35.00 on 
site. Saturday-only $30.00, Banquet tickets 
$30.00 each, $55.00 per couple. Eight foot 
table rentals: $15.00 each (advance only). 
No charge for general admission. For more 


_SOTH AN NIVERSAR 


Our 50th anniversat 


igh 
illustrated 60- “page AW 
or those who were n 
one. Cost is $7.00 per 
- gone—so act now if you ar 
Association, Box 421, Bloomfie J 


nteres edt on your hace 0 An 
NY 14469-0421. 


information please see the ARCI web site at 
http://www.antique-radios.org. 


Ss 
AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION 
August 20-24 


Theme: Heathkit. At the Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology Conference Center. See 
special Convention insert in this issue as 
well as “Convention Doings” elsewhere in 
this column. Watch awa.conference.com for 
more details as they become available. 


Recurring Meetings 


¢ The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — Meets bi-monthly. Meets gener- 
ally held at the American Legion Hall, Carol 
Stream IL but meets in June in conjunction 
with the 6-Meter Club of Illinois at the 
DuPage County Fairgrounds and once per 
year for Radiofest at the Willowbrook Illi- 
nois Holiday Inn. Check website for sched- 
ules, details and maps.) Contacts: President, 
Olin Schuler oshuler@comcast.net; Club 
Public Contact, Art Bilski, 630-739-1060, 
clubinfo@antique-radios.org. Website 
www. antique-radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above 


| & Wireless 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE ew 
Cost: $500 (U.S.), $600 (elsewhere.) Make out your 


check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society— 
For info on current meetings, call the 
CHRS hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wire- 
less Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcast- 
ing, Inc., located in a building that is now 
on the National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at CC- 
AWA.ORG or contact Ron Lawrence, 
W4RON, Chapter President, P.O. Box 3015, 
Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone (704) 
289-1166; e-mail W4RON(@carolina.rr.com. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets at 7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of each 
month at Devry Institute of Technology, 1350 
Alum Creek Rd., Columbus. (1-70 Exit 
103B.) Contact: Barry Gould (614) 777-8534. 

* Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
Meeting and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the 
second Tuesday of each month. Location: 
Telford Community Center on Hamlin Ave. 
in Telford, PA. Annual dues: $15.00, which 
includes a subscription to the club’s monthly 
newsletter The Oscillator. For more info con- 
tact Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901. 
Phone (215) 345-4248. 

* Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 
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AWA Review Editor/Publisher Needed 


_ Our current AWA Review Editor/Publisher, Dr. 


Robert Murray, has decided to retire from the 


role with the completion of the 2013 issue of the 


Review this summer. Therefore, AWA has begun 


the search for one or more persons interested in 


_ serving as Editor/Publisher for this yearly publi- 


cation. 
The extensive list of tasks below covers the 
annual efforts to be performed. Given suitable 


candidates, these efforts could be shared by 


more than one individual if they were willing to 


_ work closely together as an Editor and a Pub- 


lisher. The tasks include: 
__ © Encouraging potential authors to partici- 
pate by developing content, technical pa- 
pers and stories for the year's Review. 
Developing a design/theme for the 
year’s volume. — 
Establishing and tracking a prodiictien 
timeline as well as encouraging authors 
to work to the timeline. 
© Conducting and coordinating indepen- 
dent peer review and editing. 
Based upon drafts and format con- 
straints, creating and providing proof 
copies to authors. 
© Coordinating and creating a “Book” lay- 
out and Table of Contents. 
Selecting an image for the Review's 
cover. 
Submitting the files to the printer; make 
final corrections to proof. 
Providing inputs to AWA Board of 
Trustees’ Coordinator regarding budget, 
costs and support needs, Oe and 
outcomes. 
Prior experience or knowledge with au- 
thoring or publishing technical publica- 

___ tions is desirable, but not required. 
Candidates wanting to discuss these tasks can 
contact Dr. Robert Murray at rob3045@telus.net. 
Individuals interested in being considered for 
these important / AWA duties of editing and pub- 
lishing the AWA Review should contact the Mem- 
bership Services Committee Chairman, via 


RGNeidich@aol. com. The final selection will be 


made by the AWA Executive Committee. 


6400 Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. 
Each meeting includes an auction and pro- 
gram. Annual two-day convention held in 
February includes three auctions, old equip- 
ment contest, technical talks, swap meet, 
and awards banquet. One day MEGA auc- 
tions held in the spring and fall. A newslet- 
ter, The Grid Leak, is published bi-monthly. 
Event postings, announcements, photos and 
other features are available on HVRA web- 
site: www.hvra.org. Membership is $20/yr. 
Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, Houston 
TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 713- 
721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 

* Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
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REGIONAL MEETING REPS 

Floyd Paul, W6THU 
To Be Announced 
Paul Mooney, K4KRE 


California 


Herman Gross 

Ronald Roach 

Ron Lawrence, W4RON 
David Moore (Houston) 


Phono Society [HARPS] meets the 3rd Fri- 
day of the month 7:30PM at the Episcopal 
Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Washington 
Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info contact 
Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357-1615 or 
dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

* Indiana Historical Radio Society — Ac- 
tive since 1971. Meets in Feb. (Lawrence), 
May (2-days, Kokomo) and Oct. (Green- 
field). Flea market, old equipment contest, 
and auction at all events. Meet details and 
club info at website www. indianahistorical- 
radio.org. $15.00 annual dues includes the 
THRS Bulletin published quarterly. Contact 
Herman Gross, W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., 
Kokomo, IN 46902, 765-459-8308, email 
w9itt@comcast.net. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://lvre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC)—Meets monthly, usually on the 
third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in 
Davidsonville, MD. (But meets once or 
twice a year in Northern Virginia—check 
website for schedules, details and maps.) 
Contacts: President, Steve Hansman, 855 
Arundel Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 
974-0561, email: shansOla@ comcast.net; 
Membership Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 
818-2686, email: gshearer2@verizon.net. 
Website www.maatc.org. 

¢ The New Jersey Antique Radio Club 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 pm 
at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. Wall 
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ae ae ae etcetera 


prizes to be given at the AWA 2013 
Convention. © 
The AWA Houck Award for Documentation 
goes to an AWA member who has written sev- 
eral original articles on radio development or 


I: is time to nominate candidates for six 


__ history in The AWA Journal, AWA Review, or 


other publication. (This can include a book on a 


_ felated subject.) Send your selection to the 
_ Houck Awards Administrator, giving your rea- 
sons why the nominee should receive the 


Award. The address: Barney Wooters, 8303 E. 


_ Mansfield Ave., Denver, CO 80237. 


The AWA Houck Award for Preservation is 


_ for a member who, through personal accom- 
plishment, has acquired, and preserved by doc- 
_ umenting, an outstanding collection of radio ar- 
_ tifacts. Send your selection to the Houck 
' Awards Administrator, giving your reasons why 
__ the nominee should receive the Award. The ad- 
_ dress: Barney Wooters, 8303 E. Mansfield Ave., 
_ Denver, CO 80237. 


The Bruce Kelley-OTB Award is : given nto the 


__ member who publishes in The AWA Journal an 
__ article judged to be the most outstanding, orig- 
__ inal, historical presentation of the award year. 
_ For this year, articles in the July and October 
2012 and January and April (Spring) 2013 is- 
_ sues will be considered. The articles must have 
_ been written specifically for publication in The 
__ AWA Journal, not reprinted from other journals. 
_ All AWA members are eligible for this award ex- 
_ cept those on the Award Committee and the 
__ Journal Editor. Simply identify the article and 
: the nominee, with reasons for your selection; 


_ send to committee chairman Bruce Roloson, 2 


_ Walnut Pl, Apalachin, NY 13732. 


The J. Albert Moore award is a companion 


. to a pee ae OTB Award. The award 


Nominations for AWA Awards 


comes to us through The Antique Radio Club of 
America, which was merged into AWA a few 
years ago. It was originally given for the most 
outstanding article (any category) contributed 
to the ARCA Gazette during the publication 
year. Though the award continues a memorial 
to Mr. Moore’s contributions to ARCA, it has 
been re-oriented as a companion to the Bruce 
Kelley-O7B Award—honoring articles that do 
not fall into the historical category considered 
for the latter. 

And so the Moore award will be given “...to 
the article, or series of articles, deemed to be 
the most outstanding of those dealing with 
radio hardware (radio sets, radio systems or 
components) printed in The AWA Journal dur- 
ing the award year. Eligible articles include 
those dealing with troubleshooting, restora- 
tion, performance evaluation, identification 
methods, and history.” For this year, articles in 
the July and October 2012 and January and 
April (spring) 2013 issues will be considered. 
All AWA members are eligible for this award 
except those on the Award Committee and the 
Journal Editor. Simply identify the article and 
the nominee, with reasons for your selection; 
send to committee chairman Geoff Bourne, 
405 8th Ave, Saint Albans, WV 25177. 

The Taylor Award, in memory of John Tay- 
lor, RCA TV Developer, is for “preserving tele- 
vision history.” Send nominations to Peter 
Yanczer, 835 Bricken Pl, Warson Woods, MO 
oe : 

The Tyne Tube ivan is presented, in re- 
membrance of Gerald F.u. Tyne, for contribu- 
tions to preserving or documenting the history 
of tube technology. Nominations may be sent, 
with supporting reasons, to administrator 
Joseph Knight, jaknight@mac.com. : 


Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, Prince- 
ton University. We hold three annual swap 
meets and four seasonal repair clinics. Visit 
the club’s website for details www.njarc.org 
or contact NJARC President Richard Lee 
(914) 589-3751 or president@njarc.org. 

¢ Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul)—hosts four events with 
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swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an an- 
nual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two days 
in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, which 
includes a subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our website at 
www.northlandantiqueradioclub.com. 

* Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
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Meets the second Saturday of each month 
at Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Mike McCrow 503-730- 
4639; e-mail: tranny53@comcast.net. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors— 
Meets second Saturday of each month, (ex- 
cept for April, October, and December), at 
Hometown Buffet, 3900 NW 63rd St., 
Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors welcome. 
Dinner/Socializing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. 
Swap meets on second Saturday in April and 
October at 8 a.m., Midwest City Community 
Center, 100 N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest 
City, OK. Membership $15/year including 
monthly Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim 
Collings at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ 
cox.net. Website: www.okvrc.org. 

¢ Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Meets 
monthly (except June and July) in the Confer- 
ence Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Contact: Lea Barker 
at (613) 829-1804 or check www.ovrc.org. 
Membership: $10 Canadian/yr. 

¢ The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
kets, contests and clinics held at least four 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in 


September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiquera- 
dios. org, email President Chris Wells at ra- 
dioactiveS55man@comcast.net, or phone 
Treasurer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 
Paragon Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap 
meet. Membership, $18/year. Write 
SPARK Inc., P.O. Box 292111, Kettering, 
OH 45429; e-mail sparkinc@juno.com or 
call John Pansing at (937) 299-9570. 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon: Lake, TX 781337 Emig: 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC. htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Satur- 
day. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. For 
details visit our website www. vrps.org, or by 
contacting VRPS President Jim Sargent at 
(817) 573-3546 or bsargent@swbell.net. 


Convention Doings 


elcome to the AWA World Con- 
; N | vention. And you are very wel- 
come! You are a most important 

person to us. 

I was asked why I started calling this a 
Convention. In former times it was called a 
meet. or The Conterence:.0r just 
“Rochester”. But this has become so much 
more than any of those. When I look back 
through the years to 2008, the first year I 
was chairman, I can look with pride at 
everything we have accomplished. How we 
have transformed ourselves into the longest 
running Radio Collector’s Convention in 
the world with an array of activities, semi- 
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nars and entertainment unmatched by any 
other similar event in the country 

This year we are presenting an incredible 
array of programs. From the way radio is 
done now back to the way it began. Studies 
of the amazing people who played a part in 
creating the greatest communications indus- 
try the world has ever known. We will edu- 
cate and entertain and hopefully draw the 
younger people into our passion. They are so 
welcome to the AWA World Convention. 

In this 52nd convention, we continue to 
celebrate the diversity of cultures by high- 
lighting a strong international component. 
You who are in far away places. You who 
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are making a very long journey to spend 
these five days with us. You are so wel- 
come to the AWA World Convention! 

You who disagree with us in some 
areas—we continue to maintain what you 
liked as we listen to your suggestions and 
complaints. You too are most welcome to 
the AWA World Convention. 

I had the good fortune to serve as a do- 
cent at our new museum’s first weekend. 
And it gave me an opportunity to speak 
with pride about our museum, our conven- 
tion and our organization as a whole. About 
all the wonderful ideas and activities we 
have supported over the years. 

My committee has worked tirelessly this 
year to present what we hope will be the 
most exciting event we have ever held. And 
we think you’ll like what we have done. 

I have received a number of emails re- 
garding the increase in attendance fee. Yes, 
it was a significant increase. But it does us 
no good to continue to lose money. We 
have been able to keep our food costs rela- 
tively flat and the Pizza and Dance party is 
still free. But also bear in mind that you can 
“beat the system” by participating in the 


Flea Market. 

Spaces that usually cost $30.00 each are 
now going for a flat rate of $30.00 for all 
you want. So if you use more spaces, the 
cost of attendance actually begins to shrink. 
We want to support our seller’s market. And 
with this plan we feel that we are rewarding 
those who are willing to bring in quality 
items. In the past I have often heard it said 
that the AWA Flea Market is about quality 
not quantity. This year, let’s make it both! 

Please remember that the International 
Dinner has a cap of 75 people and after that 
we can accept no more reservations. That is 
a fact of life, since the Holloway House is 
just not a large place. Also remember that 
the Grand Opening of the Museum on 
Tuesday will be accompanied by entertain- 
ment and refreshments. Don’t miss it! 

As always, I am humbled by the honor 
bestowed upon me by being allowed to 
chair this wonderful event. And remember, 
I’m always interested in hearing your sug- 
gestions and ideas. Call me anytime at 585- 
899-6703. 

Roy Wildermuth, W2IT 

AWA World Convention 


With The Chapters 


he 2013 Charlotte Antique Radio 
*[ conten was another success. Ex- 
cept for a little drizzly rain 
Saturday morning everything 
went off almost without a 
hitch. Things started off with a 
Restoration/Preservation 
“Hints & Kinks” session at 9 a.m. 
Thursday morning. After lunch there 
were the afternoon programs followed by a 
CC-AWA annual members meeting. 

After the Thursday evening dinner we 
had a video of John Dilks’ “Hero of the Ti- 
tanic,” since John couldn’t make it in per- 
son. Our regular flea market took place on 
Friday morning; it was full of radios and lots 
of parts. The Old Equipment Auction on 
Friday afternoon was really pumped up by 
the inclusion of the collection of our good 
friend and fellow founding member of the 
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CC-AWA Ted Miller. He had decided that, 
due primarily to health problems, it was 
time to stop hauling it around. 

The banquet was held on Fri- 
day evening with entertain- 
ment provided by the “WBT 
BriarHoppers”, It was followed 
by an open house for viewing the 

contest entries. We woke up Saturday 
morning to on-again-off-again drizzly rain. 
Those that didn’t have canopies pretty much 
packed up. Lots of goodies were brought to 
the registration tent for our Radio Rescue 
Auction, and lots of folks got lots of great 
deals. 

On May 18th we had our regular Spring 
Swap Meet at Spencer Shops, the North 
Carolina Transportation Museum. Atten- 
dance was a bit light, but a lot of goodies 
changed hands. Following the wrap up of 
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the swap meet we adjourned to the Spencer 
Shops meeting room for a CC-AWA Board 
of Directors meeting. 

The main topic of discussion was the just- 
concluded 2013 Charlotte show and the 
2014 Charlotte show to come. We decided 
to try to expand the 2014 conference into 
“Antique Radio Charlotte Vintage Electron- 
ics Expo,” with the idea of attracting the 
vintage audio, vintage computer, etc, folks 


to try and get younger blood into the hobby. 

There are several people in our club that 
are already into vintage audio. I’ve also 
talked to the Charlotte Apple computer 
club, which has several members who are 
into vintage computers. This is going to be 
an experiment, we’ ll see how it goes. I hope 
everyone has a GREAT summer. 

73, RON Lawrence, w4ron 


Summary of Minutes 


AWA BOARD MEETING, May 4, 2013 

The meeting was called to order by 
Deputy Director, Robert Hobday at 1:57 
p.m. on May 4, 2013, in the Media Center of 
the AWA Museum campus at 6925 Rtes 
5&20, Bloomfield, NY. Present were four- 
teen officers and trustees with one visiting 
AWA member. Director Peterson attended 
the meeting by telephone. In his comments 
he expressed his gratitude to the numerous 
Volunteers who worked hard to get the new 
Museum ready for its unofficial opening on 
May 4th. All artifacts will be removed from 
the old Museum by May 31st. The minutes 
of the Board Meeting of November 4, 2012 
were read and approved. 

Mike Csontos, a long-term staff member 


of the AWA and who worked with Bruce 
Kelley on the tube and document collec- 
tions, passed away recently, bequeathing his 
personal collection and $100,000 to the 
AWA. Mike will also be remembered for 
his work to digitize AWA videos and help 
make them available on the internet. 
Hobday presented the Finance Report. In- 
terim losses will be addressed at the No- 
vember meeting, including discussion and 
potential action regarding the annual dues 
level. With the new Museum in place, it will 
be possible to generate additional revenues 
from an entrance fee presently set at $7, 
Museum Store sales and special cultural 
events at the Museum. The AWA Museum 
is now a visible, established entity and will 


HF NET ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


use Bruce Kelley AWA HF net held their annual luncheon on May 16 at Peddlers 
Village in Lahaska, PA. This was the tenth year for our annual luncheons and it 
was a gorgeous day. Before and after lunch we were able to tailgate, exchange good- 
ies and show off our latest projects. Photos of this and previous year’s luncheons, as 
well as information about the net and its participants, can be viewed at 
http://www.crompton.com/hamradio. 
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(Front row) W2DGB, Bill; 

W3OLV, Floyd; W3GMS, Joe; 
& N3IBX, Joe; Janis, AB2RA (Second 
| Row) Maryann (daughter of 
4, K4KRE); W3NE, Bob; WA2TWS, 

Roy; KB3RQE, Vern; KC2VLI, 

Don (Third Row) Marjorie (XYL of 

W2DGB); WA3DSP, Doug; Inge- 
| borg (XYL of KB3RQE); K4KRE, 
~ Paul 
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bring tourist groups. Marketing will take 
place in magazines and tour companies 
(Dave Bart). 

The Museum complex now houses 
68,000 cubic feet of artifacts. In order to 
pay for Phase 1 of the new Museum con- 
struction (3,600 sq. ft.), the Board acted to 
use a portion of the corporation’s savings 
and replenish it with future donations. In 
the process it was cost-effective to com- 
plete some work planned for later phases. 
The Board unanimously approved action to 
proceed with the completion of the addi- 
tional storage building (2,700 sq. ft.) next to 
the Gauss Rd. building, which had been ap- 
proved at the November 2012 meeting. Site 
preparation and construction costs, calcu- 
lated at $35,000, exceeded the original ap- 
propriation. Some of the funding from the 
Csontos donation will be used for this pur- 
pose, with the donation remainder to be re- 
turned to the fund. Savings of $10,000 per 
year for present storage rental in Bloom- 
field will be realized, effectively amortizing 
the new construction in just over three 
years. Ultimately, all AWA artifacts will be 
stored on site. The Accession Committee 
will create a plan for donation management. 
A net-worth statement will be presented at 
the November Board meeting. 

Hobday reported that the Development 
Fund now stands at $245,000 including paid 
and pledged donations. The campaign for 
Phase 2 will begin soon, to include photos 
from the new Museum. Members continue 
to send donations from Phase 1. Roy Wil- 
dermuth encouraged telephone follow-up. 

Curator Bruce Roloson announced that 
the entire new Museum campus may take 
five years to complete, considering the ex- 
tent of the development plans. The AWA 
has now bar-coded most accessed items in 
the collection. Phase 2 work on the future 
Amateur Radio Station (720 sq. ft.) at the 
Museum may begin soon. Donations con- 
tinue to come to the Museum. 

Richard Neidich, Membership Committee 
chair, announced that Bob Murray, Editor of 
the Review, plans to step down after many 
years of service. The Journal is now being 
sent at a non-profit rate, requiring more exact 
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printing deadlines. Delayed membership re- 
newals will receive one year of services (i.e., 
publications) only from the date of renewal. 
The email list from the online Gateway now 

(continued on page 19) 


A Professor's Secret Life 


+ Ow can “social media” be used in 
{| the cause of higher education and 
at the same time shout-out the Antique 
Wireless Association? Nazareth Col- 
lege of Rochester, NY, where Bill 
Hopkins (AA2YV), Secretary of the 
AWA Board of Trustees, has been 
teaching German literature for 26 
years, decided to videotape professors’ 
“secret lives” and show that faculty 
members do have existences beyond 
its ivied walls. 

_ So far Bill is one of five professors 
to be showcased. While he reports that 
his lectures in German literature re- 
frain (mostly) from talk about the 
AWA or amateur radio, he often finds 
occasion to speak metaphorically 
about oscillation, wave theory or feed- 
back in matters cultural. 

The video, now available on 
YouTube, begins in Professor Hopkins’ 
campus office and wanders to his ham 
station at home and the now former 
AWA Museum at the old Academy 
Building in Bloomfield, NY. This may 
be the antepenultimate glimpse into the 
Museum as it was. The video’s URL 
has even been picked up by French, 

Dutch and Italian ham radio websites. © 

See: https://www.youtube.com/ 

watch?v=z4CdvOIX9cY | 


Hopkins at the AWA Museum. 
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AT THE MUSEUM 


Visit us on the Internet at http: //www.antiquewireless.org 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Thomas Peterson, Jr. 
Director 


Robert Hobday, N2EVG 
Deputy Director 


Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Curator 
Accesion Committee Chairman 


Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Operations Manager 


Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 
Associate Curator 
Registrar 


Historian 


Treasurer 


Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 
Assistant Curator 


James Kreuzer, N2GHD 
Assistant Curator 
Media Librarian 


Roy Wildermuth, W2IT 
Assistant Curator 


Ed Gable, K2MP 
Curator Emeritus 


MUSEUM CONTACT 


For all inquiries about the Museum 
and its operation, contact Museum 
Curator Bruce D. Roloson, 
W2BDR, Curator, P.O. Box 478, 
2 Walnut Place, Apalachin NY 
13732, e-mail broloson@ 
stny.rr.com. The AWA. Electronic 
Communication Museum is an IRS 
501(c)3 charitable organization. 


Assistant Registrar 
Stan Avery, WM3D 


Museum Store Manager 


From Bruce D. Roloson, W2BDR, 
Curator, AWA Museum 


the new museum building will take 

place on August 20,the first day of the 
2013 annual convention, so mark your cal- 
endars! 

The first showing of the new museum 
took place at our annual Spring Meet early 
in May. At that point the museum was a 
work in progress. It still is, but our goal is to 
have the first phase of construction com- 
pleted by August 20th. Remember, the orig- 
inal museum is permanently closed. 

We are receiving donations of new col- 
lections almost every week, and will tell 
you about them as they are assessed. The 
Staff is continuing the cataloging and pack- 
ing of the original museum. As they do this, 
items that will be part of displays in the new 
museum are appropriately tagged. The final 
removal will be on May 31, when the large 
items are going to be moved out. 

When we opened the new museum for the 
first walk through in May, it was my plea- 
sure to escort the first group. I had them 
stand for a moment at the front door and 
asked what their reaction was at that point. 
The answer was Wow!! As we went through, 
they were told that the displays were still 
being put together. 

Plans for the additional storage building 


Je: a reminder: The Grand Opening of 
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are moving ahead, with completion ex- 
pected this summer. See Ron’s report! 


From Ron Roach, W2FUI, 
Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


75 visitors toured the new museum during 
its preliminary opening in the afternoon of 
May 4th. Additional visitors came during the 
regular visitor hours that took effect after the 
formal opening. The museum is now open 
2:00 p.m.-5.00 p.m. on both Saturday and 
Sunday and 10:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m. on Tuesday. 

We are indebted to Sandy MacMillen, 
who has assumed responsibility for the do- 
cent schedule and the search for additional 
docents to cover the new year-round hours. 
Several new docents have already been 
added to the list. 

Plans progress for the formal dedication 
of the new museum on Tuesday, August 
20th, which is the opening day of the 2013 
AWA International Conference. Volunteers 
continue to add artifacts to the museum’s 
sixteen display booths in anticipation of the 
event. 

At the May AWA executive board meet- 
ing, funds for the construction of an addi- 
tional storage building were approved. We 
are now in the process of arranging for a 
presentation before the East Bloomfield 
Planning Board to seek approval for this ad- 
dition to the campus. (continued, page 18) 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY TIM WALKER, W1GIG, 19 WOODSIDE AVE., WESTPORT, CT 06880, 
WI GIG@ATT.NET, PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


John Rollins Contest and AM QSO Party Results 


y the time that you read this you 
Bb should be packed and ready to head 

for this year’s convention and cele- 
bration of the opening of the new museum. 
Personally I hated to see the old museum 
close but hopefully some of the familiar 
displays will reappear along with many 
new ones. The gang of dedicated museum 
workers certainly deserves our thanks and 
congratulations for their hard work. 

Weare about half packed, but the fun re- 
ally begins when we try to stuff it all into 
the trailer. Come see us in the flea market, 
we will have shade and chairs so we can sit, 
visit and talk radio. 

Results for our second pair of events The 
AM QSO Party and The Rollins DX Con- 
test follow. Plan to join us next year on the 
air with some of your vintage equipment. It 
really is a lot of fun and it sure shakes up 


the appliance operators! 
73, Tim 


John Rollins Memorial DX Contest 
By Jerry Reine, W1ZB 

Things are looking up! Participation in 
this event is up substantially. John, N2BE 
worked 14 stations which is about 10 more 
than were on the air in 2012. We received 
only 5 logs, but that is a lot more than last 
year. Thanks to all that participated. We 
hope to hear you next year. Please, if you 
participate, send in your log. 


Name TX 


N2BE John 
Harold 


KBOROB 
K4JYS Bill 
W1GIG Tim 
WB9WH Dave 


Rollins Contest Results 


1959 Hali HT37 
1953 Heathkit AT-1 
1929 Colpitts 
1953 Viking 2 
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2013 AM QSO Party 
By Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 

The 2013 AM QSO Party was well at- 
tended again this year. Although we are 
still without the museum’s Millen rig to an- 
chor as a flagship station, the participation 
shows the usual high level of enthusiasm. 
The 160, 80, 40, and 20 meter bands all 
recorded contacts. Although 80 & 40 col- 
lected the lion’s share, I’m sure the 20 and 
160 folks were happy to make some con- 
tacts. (continued, page 19) 


Station Points Flagships Total 


K1BF & 


NE1S 87 A 107 
W2DGB 82 2 102 
W3GMS TZ 2 92 
KW7Y 70 1 80 
N2BE 38 1 48 
KJ7YY 34 1 44 
W1ZB 22 2 ‘42 
N9HSB 25 1 30 
W1GIG 15 2 she 
VE3XZ 18 1 28 
K2S| 2 20 
WA3KFT 8 1 18 
W2RS 6 1 16 
WB2G 1 1 
Flagship Stations 


KBiMCV 177 1 187 
(as W1HRX) 
W2BSN 29 29 


(as W2AN) 


QSOs Total Score 


1958 Gonset GBS 100 1959 National NC 303 
1959 Hali SX-117 
1959 Hali SX-101A 
1937 HaliSX-15 

1953 Collins 75-A3 
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AT THE MUSEUM, cont. from page 16 


First photos of the new Antique Wireless Museum 


The 1920s radio store, a popular feature 
of the old museum, under construction at 
A display at the entrance to the the new museum. 

museum features precursors to wireless 

communication. 


A group of visitors being welcomed at 
the museum front entrance. 


Front door of The Antique Wireless Mu- 
seum. Note wheelchair access ramp. 


The amateur radio exhibit taking 
shape in its new quarters. 
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an 


Another view of the amateur radio exhibit. 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS, cont. from page 15 


stands at 2,000. Marc Ellis, editor, reports 
that viewer numbers have increased consid- 
erably. Now included is a book review sec- 
tion by Eric Wenaas, and article submissions 
are ahead of schedule. Ed Gable reported the 
AWA membership at 1,802: US, 1,680; 67, 
Canadian; other international, 55. Member- 
ship Committee expenditures will be slightly 
less in 2013 than projected. 

Ron Roach, Operations Manager, re- 
ported a good turnout for the Spring Meet. 
The George Eastman House Museum has 
invited the AWA to participate in its Sep- 
tember 21st “Radio Day” event and to dis- 
play interesting artifacts from the AWA 
collection. The security system, including 
proximity doors, has been completed. The 
new Museum (Phase 1 only) includes an 
ADA front entrance ramp, 16 major dis- 
plays, heating and cooling plant, mechani- 
cals section (400A), restroom facilities, sig- 
nage, the vintage neon radio advertising 


The teletype exhibit under construction. 


collection, and the Museum Store. Immedi- 
ate work will focus on the Grand Opening, 
set for August 20th during the Annual 
AWA Convention, and plans are to include 
a theatrical group in period costume and a 
string ensemble. 

Roy Wildermuth promised a memorable 
Convention to run five days and to feature 
Heathkit equipment. Several attendees 
from abroad are expected. 

Respectfully submitted by 
William L. Hopkins, Secretary 


“OOPS” DEPARTMENT 


In the picture on p. 28 of our Spring 
issue, Franklin Doolittle was wrongly 
identified as the person on the left. 


That person is actually Major Arm- 
strong and Doolittle is at right. 


In the same issue, the captions for the 
Echophone ads on p. 37 and p. 40 are 
switched. 


AMATEUR RADIO, cont. from page 17 


Congratulations are in order for first place 
winner Larry Szendrei, NE1S. Next year I 
expect that Bill Fizette, W2DGB will try 
just a little harder. Joe Fell, W3GMS put in 
a pretty good showing for somebody that 
was also trying to celebrate his birthday. I 
hope we didn’t crimp Martha’s plans. 
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The party continues to show the cama- 
raderie that is inherent in the AM community. 
Everyone takes a little time to enjoy talking 
about and hearing about the extremely wide 
variety of equipment in use. I’m sure the local 
power companies also enjoyed the boost in in- 
come over the weekend. Next year, we will try 
for the 3rd weekend in February again and 
hope to hear all of you on the air. 
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BOOKS AND 
LITERATURE 


ERIC WENAAS, P.O. BOX 676028, 14813 RANCHO VALENCIA VISTA, 
RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 92067, E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


Homemade Lightning — Creative Experi- 
ments in Electricity. By R. A. Ford Pub- 
lished 2001 by McGraw-Hill, 3rd edition. 
Pages: 257; 7.3"x 9.2". Paperback $24.95, 
Kindle $14.97. 

Snap! Crackle! Pop! Those are the 
sounds of the homemade lightning you will 
hear when you turn on the Wimshurst elec- 
trostatic generator that Richard Ford shows 
you how to construct in his book. There are 
detailed instructions, assembly drawings 
and a list of suppliers for selected compo- 
nents not generally available at the corner 
hardware store. 

Part 1 of the book addresses the theory 
and construction of selected electrostatic 
machines, which Ford points out are of two 
types—frictional slippage machines and in- 
duction or influence machines. It seems that 
influence machines were more popular in 
the late 1800s for experimental work, and 
one of the better influence machines is the 
modified Wimshurst machine like the one 
Ford shows in detail how to construct. 

Ford’s modified Wimshurst machine is 
sectorless, unlike the original design in 
which conducting strips or sectors are 
placed around one or more pairs of insulat- 
ing counter-rotating discs that make physi- 
cal contact with stationary brushes. The 
modified machine is more reliable and more 
efficient, thereby producing larger poten- 
tials. Best of all, it is easier to construct. 

The traditional influence machines were 
hand cranked, but Ford’s design uses two 
variable-speed 12-V DC motors to spin the 
two discs in opposite directions—a real ad- 
vantage when performing experiments 
without benefit of an assistant. One of 
Ford’s Wimshurst machines is designed 
with a pair of 12-inch discs that produce 10- 
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Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to Eric Wenaas at the address above. After re- 
view, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is part of The AWA Electronic 
Communication Museum and is available to members for browsing and research. 


inch sparks. This translates into a potential 
difference of several hundred kilovolts. A 
second machine is a scaled-up version with 
a pair of 24-inch discs suitable for lecture 
room demonstrations. Ford also shows you 
how to construct Leyden jars to store the 
charge generated by the machine so it can 
be released in a spark discharge that pro- 
duces significantly larger currents than pos- 
sible from the machine itself. 

Several chapters in Part 1 are devoted to 
a historical review of selected influence 
machines including some with unusual gen- 
erator designs, and a separate chapter is de- 
voted to theories of influence machine op- 
eration. Another chapter is devoted to the 
theory and construction of Van de Graff 
generators, a very different type of influ- 
ence machine. If the machine you own or 
build does not work well, you can check the 
section on troubleshooting and mainte- 
nance, complete with a handy troubleshoot- 
ing chart identifying most of the potential 
problems and their solutions. 

Part 2 of this book is devoted to discus- 
sions of useful accessory instruments, ex- 
periments and applications that illustrate 
the principles of electrostatics. Whether 
you decide to build a machine for your- 
self—or buy one like I did—you can repro- 
duce many of the interesting experiments 
described in the book. In the alternative, 
you can recreate some of the experiments 
performed by pioneers of wireless telegra- 
phy, most notably Oliver Lodge, who made 
extensive use of influence machines in the 
1880s and early 1890s. Two of his books 
with descriptions of his many experiments 
are noted later in this column. 

Plans for accessory instruments include 
electroscopes, two forms of the Leyden jar, 
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the all-important discharge tongs, and an 
electrophorus (a device for repeatedly gen- 
erating static electricity by induction). 
There are also chapters on electrostatic mo- 
tors, electrohorticulture (effects of electric 
fields on plants), electrotherapy, cold light 
(e.g., gas-discharge tubes), electroaerody- 
namics, exploding wires, and unusual elec- 
tric discharges (e.g., fire balls, ball light- 
ning, hybrid experiments), and an excellent 
bibliography at the end. 

My favorite example of a hybrid experi- 
ment is one in which Ford passes a spark 
from a Leyden jar to a pair of parallel wires 
energized by a 110-volt power line. The 
wires are crimped at a single point to form a 
very short gap such that the charge from the 
Leyden jars applied to one end of the line 
produces a spark at this gap, thereby causing 
an instantaneous short across the 110-volt 
line. A photograph of the resulting spectac- 
ular discharge provided by the author shows 
an interesting structure consisting of a blue- 
white ball approximately six inches in di- 
ameter and a cluster of small white spots in 
the center. I highly recommend this very 
readable and interesting book. 


Also Noted: 
The Work of Hertz and Some of his Suc- 
cessors. By Oliver Lodge. Published 1894 
by “The Electrician” Printing & Publishing 
Co. Pages: 58; 742" x 10"; 33 illustrations. 
Reprints available; free word-searchable 
PDF download at: http://ia700309.us. 
archive. org/2 l/items/workofhertzsomeo001 
odguoft/workofhertzsomeo00lodguoft.pdf 
The connection between influence ma- 
chines and the transmission and reception 
of electromagnetic waves can be found 


Lewon’s Gratesx: Jane 
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most clearly in the experiments and writ- 
ings of Oliver Lodge in the late 1880s and 
early 1890s. Lodge used the influence ma- 
chines of Wimshurst, Holtz, and Voss in 
numerous demonstration experiments in 
which he popularized the works of Hein- 
rich Hertz, discovered the principle of res- 
onant coupling, demonstrated the. impor- 
tance of inductance in designing lightning 
protection of buildings and telegraphic in- 
struments, and even claimed to have dis- 
covered the coherer principle. 

The Work of Hertz is based on a lecture 
Oliver Lodge gave to the Royal Institution 
on June 1, 1894 as a tribute to Hertz after his 
death on January 1, 1894, honoring his dis- 
covery of the transmission and reception of 
electromagnetic waves. Much of the text 
consists of an account of experiments per- 
formed by Lodge at this lecture illustrating 
the character of Hertzian waves. The book 
begins with descriptions of experiments per- 
formed by Hertz, followed by descriptions of 
numerous experiments Lodge developed— 
most notably the experiment of the Syntonic 
Leyden Jars to demonstrate the principle of 
resonant coupling (p. 7), and several experi- 
ments to demonstrate sensitive coherer de- 
tectors that he developed and introduced to 
the public at his lecture (pp. 22-3). 

Many of the experiments described in the 
book used influence machines of Voss, 
Holtz and Wimshurst. Lodge developed the 
well-known Syntonic Leyden Jars experi- 
ment shown in the accompanying figure to 
demonstrate the principle of resonant cou- 
pling (adapted from C. R. Gibson’s Wireless 
Telegraphy and Telephony without Wires, 
p. 53). A spark generated in circuit “A” was 
able to couple sufficient energy into a sec- 
ond circuit “B” to produce a large spark at 
the spark gap formed by a foil strip from the 
interior of the Leyden jar extending to a 
point just above the exterior conducting sur- 
face—but only when circuit “B” was tuned 
to circuit “A” by adjusting the shorting bar 
appropriately. Lodge delighted audiences 
for many years with this demonstration. 

Lodge also claimed on page 21 of this 
book that he discovered the coherer principle 

(continued on page 25) 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN, W1GYR 


1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


PATTY ANDREWS, 94, (1-30-13) vocal- 
ist. Patty was the last surviving member of 
the Andrews Sisters, who with LaVerne and 
Maxene were at their peak of popularity dur- 
ing WWII. Some of their 700 recordings in- 
cluded Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy, I'll Be 
with You in Apple Blossom Time, Rum and 
Coca Cola and I Can Dream, Can’t I. They 
were credited with selling over 90 million 
records. On radio they were heard on The 
Phil Baker Show (CBS 1939), Chesterfield 
Time (CBS 1939-1942), The Andrews Sisters 
(ABC 1944-1946), Club Fifteen (CBS 1947- 
1953) and Your Hit Parade (CBS 1947). 
Patty and her sisters began performing in 
vaudeville in the early 1930s. Their popular- 
ity shot upward when they recorded Bei Mir 
Bist Du Schon, an old Yiddish standard, in 
1937. The sisters also appeared in films and 
club dates. Patty left the group in 1951 to pur- 
sue a solo career but rejoined them in 
1956.The sisters were inducted into the 
Vocal Hall of Fame in 1998. 

DAVE BRUBECK, 91, (12-5-12) pianist 
and composer. Brubeck, designated a “Liv- 
ing Legend” by the Library of Congress, was 
an active and popular musician in both jazz 
and classical works. While a college student 
he, with a group of fellow students, formed 
an experimental Jazz Workshop Ensemble 
which recorded in 1949 as the Dave Brubeck 
Octet. In 1958 he achieved success as the 
Dave Brubeck Quartet. Their recordings and 
concert appearances on college campuses in 
the 1950s and 1960s introduced jazz to thou- 
sands of young people. They also played in 
jazz clubs and toured with Duke Ellington, 
Ella Fitzgerald, Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gille- 
spie and Stan Getz. The Quartet recorded 
such hits as Time Out, which became the first 
jazz album to sell over a million copies, Blue 
Rondo a la Turk and Take Five. Brubeck was 
a Duke Ellington Fellow at Yale University 
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and received many honorary degrees and do- 
mestic and international awards including 
being named a Jazz Master by the National 
Endowment for the Arts in 2000. He served in 
the U.S. Army during WWIL. 

DONALD BYRD, 80, (2-4-13) jazz trum- 
peter. Byrd was in great demand in New York 
City as a jazz soloist and free-lance recording 
artist in the late 1950s. He recorded under var- 
ious leaders including Red Garland, Arthur 
Taylor, and George Joyner. In early 1958 he 
was with Pepper Adams at the Five Spot Café 
in New York City and also played with Sonny 
Rollins, Coleman Hawkins, Lionel Hampton, 
Thelonious Monk and his own quintet. Born 
Donaldson Toussaint L’Ouverture Boyd, he 
had an inquisitive mind and explored bebop, 
soul and funk and particularly jazz fusion. 
Later he earned graduate degrees in music and 
taught jazz at many universities. Boyd 
recorded mostly with the Blue Note label 
where his 1973 album Black Byrd became 
their biggest ever seller. He was a musician in 
the U.S. Air Force Band from 1951 until 1953. 

HARRY CAREY, JR., 91, (12-27-12) 
character actor. Carey achieved fame appear- 
ing with John Wayne in John Ford westerns: 
She Wore a Yellow Ribbon (1949), Wagon 
Master (1950) and The Searchers (1956). He 
was one of the last surviving members of a 
group known informally in Hollywood as the 
John Ford Stock Company. The group in- 
cluded Wayne, Ward Bond, Henry Fonda, 
Victor McLaglen and others. Carey appeared 
in nearly 100 films including those directed 
by Howard Hawks, who cast him in his first 
role in Red River (1948) and Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes (1953) with Marilyn Monroe. He 
made many appearances on television includ- 
ing The Lone Ranger (ABC 1949-1957), The 
Adventures of Spin and Marty featured on 
The Mickey Mouse Club (ABC 1955-1959), 
The Rifleman (ABC 1958-1963) and Rawhide 
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(CBS 1959-1965). Carey made his profes- 
sional debut as a horseman at the 1939 


-World’s Fair and in 1941 took a job as an 


NBC page. He served in the U.S. Navy dur- 
ing WWII. 

RALPH COLLIER, 91, (1-29-13) radio 
personality. Collier was the host of Collier At 
Large, a half hour daily talk show on WFLN 
(FM) in Philadelphia from the mid-1960s 
until 1988. He also hosted News, Views & 
Reviews and One Man’s Opinion on the clas- 
sical music station. Collier, an urbane and 
well-traveled German, also hosted Tours and 
Detours on WRTI (FM) in Philadelphia from 
1997 until 2011. He also worked for WCAU 
(AM) and WRDV (FM). He enlisted in the 
U.S. Army in 1943 and served with the Fifth 
Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company. After 
the war he worked in radio in New York City 
and radio and television in Rochester, NY. 
From 1975 to 1990 Collier was the President 
of the Campbell Soup Tureen Museum and 
traveled the world with the multimillion-dol- 
lar collection. During his seventy-year career 
he interviewed President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Elizabeth Taylor, Bob Hope, Maria 
Callas, Ginger Rogers and many others. 

ARNOLD DEAN, 82, (12-8-2012) sports- 
caster. Dean was the host of WTIC (AM)’s 
SportsTalk program and an innovator in the 
world of sports talk shows. He joined the 
Hartford station in 1976 and in recent years 
cut back on his work schedule. Gene Au- 
riemma, Head Coach of the UConn women’s 
basketball team, said, ““Arnold is a reminder 
of an earlier age when gentlemen reporters 
were the norm. I had great respect for the 
work he did and more importantly for the 
person that he was. He was and always will 
be the Dean of Connecticut sports.” Born 
Arnold D’Angelo, he was heard on WTIC 
(AM, FM, TV) covering news, all types of 
sporting events, children’s shows and big 
band programs. He began his career in 1948 
at age 18 on WKRT (AM) in Cortland, NY. 
Upon graduation from college he joined 
WAGE (AM) in Syracuse. The station was 
sold to WHEN (TV) and Dean was moved to 
television. His career was interrupted when 
he joined the U.S. Air Force during the Ko- 
rean War. Upon discharge he returned to 
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WHEN and became News and Sports Direc- 
tor. Dean was inducted into the Sportscasters 
Hall of Fame and was recognized for many 
exceptional broadcasts by the National 
Sportscasters-Sportswriters Association. He 
was a tireless worker for many local and na- 
tional charities. 

BOB JONES, 70, (12-29-12) radio person- 
ality. Jones was the host of Milkman’s Mati- 
nee heard on WNEW (AM) in New York 
City from 1975 until 1979, when it went off 
the air, and again in the 1980s. The show was 
one of the earliest all-night radio shows, first 
heard during the big-band era. He also hosted 
another long-running show on the station, 
Make Believe Ballroom. Jones was also 
heard as the midday host at WQXR (FM) 
playing classical music. Later WQXR 
adopted WNEW’s format and changed its 
call letters to WQEW. He eventually became 
WQEW’s morning man until the station was 
sold to Disney in 1998. Jones began his radio 
career interning at WAVZ (AM) in New 
Haven, CT when he was around 11 years of 
age. Jones served in the U.S. Army. 

PATTI PAGE, 85, (1-1-13) vocalist. Page 
was a popular vocalist during the 1950s and 
1960s with such hits as Mockin’ Bird Hill, I 
Went to Your Wedding and Tennessee Waltz. 
In all, she had 111 hits, 15 gold records and 
four gold albums. Page received her first 
Grammy Award in 1998 for the album Live 
at Carnegie Hall. During Page’s 70 year ca- 
reer she sold more than 100 million record- 
ings and was scheduled to receive a Lifetime 
Achievement Award from the Recording 
Academy in February. Page, known as “The 
Singing Rage,” was the first artist to use mul- 
tiple voice techniques on records and the only 
singer—male or female—to have shows 
bearing her name on all three major televi- 
sion networks. Some of her TV credits: The 
Scott Music Hall (NBC 1952-1953), The 
Patti Page Show (NBC 1956), The Big 
Record (CBS 1957-1958), The Patti Page 
Olds Show (ABC 1958-1959) and many 
guest appearances. According to her web site 
Page was performing 50 concerts throughout 
the year. Born Clara Ann Fowler, she began 
her career on The Meet Patti Page Show on 
KTUL (AM) in Tulsa, OK. 
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DR. IAN M. ROSS, 85, (3-10-13) execu- 
tive. Ross was President of the Bell Labora- 
tories from 1979 until he retired in 1992. He 
joined the Labs in 1952 where he was in- 
volved in the development of semiconductor 
devices. In 1959 he became Director of the 
Semiconductor Laboratory in Murray Hill, 
NJ. Three year later he was named Director 
of the Semiconductor Device and Electron 
Tube Laboratory in Allentown, PA. In 1964 
Dr. Ross was appointed Managing Director 
of Bellcomm, Inc., a Bell System subsidiary 
that provided systems engineering support 
for the Apollo manned space flight program. 
He returned to Bell Laboratories in 1971 as 
Executive Director of the Network Planning 
Division. The British born Dr. Ross moved 
through the ranks until being named Presi- 
dent in 1979. He received many honors in- 
cluding the National Academy of Engineer- 
ing which honored him with the Arthur M. 
Bueche Award “for his contributions to 
semiconductor development, his leadership 
of engineering for communication networks 
and the Apollo program, and his role in 
shaping national policies affecting the semi- 
conductor industry.” 

JOHN D. SILVA, 92, (11-27-12) televi- 
sion engineer. Silva was Chief Engineer for 
KTLA (TV) in Los Angeles in 1958 when he 
outfitted a Bell 47-G2 helicopter with a cam- 
era. The Telecopter, as it was called, forever 
changed the way television news was re- 
ported. To accomplish this fete Silva had to 
convince KTLA’s executives to invest 
$40,000 on broadcast equipment and then re- 
duce the weight of it from 2,000 pounds to 
368 pounds so the helicopter could become 
airborne. The maiden flight was on July 3, 
1958 and the next day the first live pictures 
were received at KTLA. On September 15 
regular use of the Telecopter began at KTLA. 
The Telecopter was sold to KNBC (TV) for 
$350,000 in 1974. The project earned Silva 
an Emmy Award in 1970. After serving in 
the U.S. Navy Silva joined Paramount Pic- 
tures in 1946 where they were operating an 
experimental television station W6XYZ. On 
January 22, 1947 it became KTLA, the first 
commercial TV station in Los Angeles. He 
was Chief engineer for 21 years and Director 
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of Engineering Research from 1976 until 
1978 when he retired. Silva then became an 
electronics design consultant. 

BILL SWARTLEY, Jr., 104, (1-23-13) 
broadcasting pioneer. Swartley was named 
Regional Vice President of Westinghouse in 
1954 and launched WBZ (TV), New Eng- 
land’s first television station on June 9, 1948. 
He served as its General Manager for 13 
years. Swartley was sent to Boston by West- 
inghouse to correct problems at WBZ (AM). 
He felt television held great potential and 
wanted to make sure WBZ (TV) was the first 
to go on the air in Boston and provide good 
programming. Swartley began his Westing- 
house career in Pittsburgh before being sent to 
clean house at WOWO (AM) in Fort Wayne. 
Swartley was there for two years before head- 
ing to Boston. He retired from WBZ (AM & 
TV) in 1961. Some of the people he hired be- 
came New England legends — radio and tele- 
vision host Dave Maynard, radio news anchor 
Gary LaPierre and meteorologist Don Kent. 
Swartley was inducted into the Massachusetts 
Broadcasters Hail of Fame in 2010. He served 
in the U.S. Army during WWII. 

PAUL K. TAFF, 92, (1-3-13) broadcast 
executive. Taff was President, CEO and 
President Emeritus of Connecticut Public 
Broadcasting, which subsequently became 
Connecticut Public Television (PBS) and 
then Connecticut Public Broadcasting. He 
began his career while in college at WSOY 
(AM) in Decatur, IL. After college he 
worked for KFUO in St. Louis announcing, 
writing and producing programs. During 
WWII he joined the Counter Intelligence 
Corps of the Military Intelligence Service. 
After the war he rejoined KFUO and later 
held various positions at radio and television 
stations in Chicago, Decatur and Milwaukee. 
In 1960 Taff became Director for National 
Educational Television (NET), the predeces- 
sor of the Public Broadcasting Service (PBS). 
While at NET he arranged for Mister Rogers’ 
Neighborhood and Julia Child’s first cooking 
program, The French Chief, to be distributed 
to a national television audience. He also was 
President and President Emeritus of the Con- 
necticut Broadcasters Association. Taff re- 
ceived many honors including the National 
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Educational Award for Excellence. 

FRANK THORNTON, 92, (3-16-13) 
actor. Thornton was a British actor best 
known as Captain Peacock on the television 
comedy Are You Being Served? The show 
took place in the Grace Brothers department 
store and was seen on British television from 
the 1970s to 1985 and on a 1990s revival. It 
was also carried by many U.S. PBS stations 
and on BBC America, as well as many Com- 
monwealth nations around the world. He 
began his career working in insurance while 
studying acting during the evening. Thornton 
took up stage acting in London’s West End 
and then served in the Royal Air Force dur- 
ing WWIL. He later went into television com- 
edy and appeared on The Benny Hill Show, 
Hancock’s Half Hour, The Goodies and the 
long running role as Truly in Last of the Sum- 
mer Wine. Thornton appeared in dozens of 
films including Gosford Park. 


BOOKS, cont. from page 21 


in the course of lightning guard experiments 
performed in 1889—predating Branley’s 
well-known discovery of coherers in late 
1890 by many months. A description of this 
experiment with a Wimshurst machine was 
originally published in 1890, and while the 
experimental configuration does not appear 
in The Work of Hertz, it does appear in his 
book entitled Lightning Conductors and 
Lightning Guards, the next book to be noted. 


Also Noted: 
Lightning Conductors and Lightning 
Guards. By Oliver Lodge. Published 1892 
by Whittaker & Co. Pages: 544; 514" x 7%". 
Reprinted 2012 by Cambridge University. 
Press Paperback $52.00. Free PDF Down- 
load: http://books.google.com/books ?id= 
3mwAAAAAMAAJ&pg=PRiii&lpg=PA540 
k&ots=aGgMBW7zOZ&dq=lightning+ con- 
ductors+ and+ lightning+ guards 

This well-illustrated book contains a 
summary of pioneering studies performed 
by Lodge in the 1880s with the goal of pro- 
tecting buildings, cables and telegraphic in- 
struments from catastrophic damage result- 
ing from lightning strikes. Lodge under- 
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Information for this column was obtained 
from The Boston Globe, The Complete Direc- 
tory of Prime Time Network and Cable TV 
Shows 1946-Present (9th edition), The Ency- 
clopedia of Jazz, The Hartford Courant, On the 
Air: The Encyclopedia of Old-Time Radio, The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, The Washington Post, 

www.abc.net.au/news, www.cmgww.com, 

www.davebrubeck.com, 

www. guardian.co.uk, www.imdb.com, 

www latimes.com, www.legacy.com, 

www.massbroadcastershof.org, 
www.millikin.edu, www.nae.edu, 
www.nytimes.com, www.phillytalk.com, 
www.schirmer.com, www.ste-ca.org, 
www.wikipedia.org and 
www.wticalumni.com. 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation 
to Ted Hannah, K3CL; Jeffrey I. Lawrence, 
Edwin C. Tyrell, Jr. and Dr. A. David Wunsch 
for additional source material. ic 


stood that many of the current theories 
about the nature of lightning were seriously 
in error, and his investigations led to a num- 
ber of significant changes in the design of 
lightning conductors and lightning guards. 
They also led him to the discovery of elec- 
tromagnetic wave transmission on wires, 
and ultimately to the development of a ver- 
sion of wireless telegraphy. 

Lodge describes a very large number of 
experiments with illustrations using influ- 
ence machines to explore and demonstrate 
a number of principles that will be of inter- 
est to the wireless enthusiast. For example, 
Lodge claimed that it was during the course 
of these lightning guard experiments in 
1889 that he discovered the coherer princi- 
ple—almost a year before Branley discov- 
ered the coherer principle in his celebrated 
experiments performed in 1890. 

The original paper entitled “On Light- 
ning-Guards for Telegraphic Purposes, and 
On the Protection of Cables from Light- 
ning” published in J/. Inst. Elec. Engr, Vol. 
XIX in 1890 is reproduced in this book as 
Chapter XXIX. The details of this experi- 

(continued on page 32) 
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AWA 2013 WORLD CONVENTION 


RIT Inn and Conference Center, Rochester, NY 
August 20-24, 2013 * Theme: Heathkit 


would like to welcome you personally to the 52nd 

annual AWA Convention. We are continuing the 

extended length of our Convention and this year we 
once again have a spectacular offering of presentations! 

Convention registration is open to the general public 
again this year, and the flea market will be open to walk-in 
customers. If you attended last year’s convention, you will 
recognize many of the innovations we made then. If you 
haven’t been with us for a while, consider giving us a try. 

The Convention will be held, once more, at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology Conference Center, 
which is offering a special convention rate of $99.00 for a 
single or double. For info or reservations, call (585) 359- 
1800. The Conference Center has restaurant facilities, and 
there is a special convention dinner event every evening. 
Advance registration is STRONGLY encouraged. 

The Conference Center is reached from Exit 46 of the 
New York State Thruway (I-90): take I-390 north to NY 
253 west, to NY 15 south. For visitors arriving by air, the 
location is about seven miles from the airport. There is 
shuttle service 6 a.m.-11 p.m. Specify the RIT Conference 
Center—not the RIT college campus. 

See the rest of this convention preview as well as the “Convention Doings” 


section of the Membership News column in this issue for more information. If you 


have any questions or concerns please contact me personally by email or telephone. 
See you at the Convention! 

Roy Wildermuth, W2IT 

AWA World Convention Chairperson 

585-899-6703 * email: w2it@rochester.rr 
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AWA CONFERENCE AGENDA 


NOTE: Most presentations and seminars are held in the Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. Otherwise 


room is specified here — or check lobby signs. 


TUESDAY AUGUST 20 


9 a.m. 
2-5 p.m. 


Registration opens at The RIT Inn 


The Grand Opening of the Museum. 
A gala afternoon with refreshments 
and entertainment by the Canadice 
Quartet. We will be honoring those 


who played such an important part : 
in this endeavor. Don't miss seeing : 
our wonderful new facilities and all 
the new displays. 

Directions to the new Museum Complex from the RIT 
Conference Center: Right (south) on Rt. 15. At Avon 
(9.5 mi.), left (east) on Rts. 5 & 20. At Bloomfield (16 


mi.), pass the Holloway House restaurant and con- 
tinue east on 5 & 20 approximately one mile. The 
Museum complex will be on your right just past the 
intersection of Route 444. 


7 p.m. 


AWA International Dinner at The 


Holloway House. A dinner honoring 
our International Members held in 


our most historic venue. But open to: 
anyone who wishes to attend. A fas- : 


cinating look into the collectors and 
their collections not often seen in 


America. OPEN ONLY TO PRE-REGIS- 


TERED ATTENDEES! 


WEDNESDAY AUGUST 21 


8 a.m. 
8 a.m.-5 p.m. 
10 a.m. 


11 a.m. 


11:45 a.m. 
1 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 
4:30 p.m. 


7:30-11 p.m. 


Registration opens 
Book Fair opens 


Presentation, Anders Widell, The Ra- 


diomuseum in Jonkoping, Sweden, a 
museum that was founded by the 
late Erik Karlsson. 


Presentation, Bengt Svensson, High- 
lights from Some of the Early AWA : 


Conventions. 
Lunch Break 


Presentation, Paul Jason, K2FX, Mod- ; 


ern Radio. A convention favorite. 
Rochester DJ Paul explains it all. 


Presentation, Roy Wildermuth, W2IT, 


ALE — A Discussion of Automatic Link 
Establishment and HF Radio As it : 


: FRIDAY AUGUST 23 


Relates to the Modern Military. 
Presentation, Steve Auyer, GE Portables 


Presentation, Dan Bedford, A Discus- 
: 8a.m.-5 p.m. 


8 a.m. 


sion of Radio Collecting in Australia. 


Dan is a relative newcomer to our in- 
ternational group, but has already : 


made quite an impression! 


Party FREE to attendees of the AWA 
Convention. 5 


8 a.m.-5 p.m. 
: 8a.m.-5 p.m. 
10 a.m. 


11:30 a.m. 
1 p.m. 


9 a.m. 
10 a.m. 


THURSDAY AUGUST 22 
6 a.m. 


Round-the-Clock Flea Market opens. 
Food service will be available on-site 
Thursday-Saturday 


Registration continues 
Book Fair 


AWA Members’ Forum. Be ready 
with questions, discussion topics, 
suggestions, regarding the opera- 
tion/mission of the AWA. 


Ladies Luncheon. OPEN TO ALL. 


Presentation, Mike Adams, A Con- 
versation with Eleanor deForest. 
Mike met and videotaped Lee de For- 
est's daughter, who was born in 
1919, lived with Lee 1919-1926, and 
kept in touch all his life. The focus of 
the interview was on de Forest the 
person, the father and husband. 


Presentation, Bart Lee, Radio Arche- 
ology: Do It Now Before It’s Too Late. 


Key & Telegraph Seminar, Tom Per- 
era, W1TP, Moderator. Prof. Franz 
Pichler: The Cooke/ Wheatstone 
Telegraph; \vor Hughes: Telegraph 
News Pioneer Daniel H. Craig; Bill 
Burns: Atlantic Submarine 
Telegraph Cable Broadsides; Gil 
Shlehman: Semi-Automatic Keys 


Heath Banquet: Dinner presenta- 
tions, discussions and fellowships 
hosted by Chuck Penson. OPEN ONLY 
TO PRE-REGISTERED ATTENDEES. 


Moonlight Restorations Seminar, 
Marc Ellis, Host. Case histories of 
challenging restoration projects. Pre- 
senters to be announced. 


Old Equipment Contest Check-in 


Movie Night: Greatest Hits of The 
AWA. A collection of rare video pre- 
sentations made by some of the early 
AWA pioneers. Begins at conclusion 
of Moonlight Restorations. 


Flea Market Open to General Public 
Book Fair 


Old Equipment Contest (last-minute 
check-in) 


Old Equipment Contest (judging) 


Presentation, Tom Perera, A Major 
Talk on the Enigma 


11. a.m. Presentation, Roy Wildermuth, 
From Mule to Man: The Develop- 
ment of the Military Squad Radio — 
in Allied and Soviet Armies 


Noon Contest Viewing 


1 p.m. Presentation, Richard Brewster, 
WWII Television System. A 
Demonstration. 


2 p.m. Pre-1912 Wireless and Electrical Ap- 
paratus Seminar. Lauren Peckham 
and Felicia Kreuzer Moderators. Dis- 
cussion and display of items shown 
by members. Be sure to bring an 
early item from your collection. 


3 p.m. Review of Amateur Operations. 
Tim Walker — Salon A 


25 p.m. Main Auction Check In 


6p.m. Social Hour — Banquet Dining 
Room. (Full Bar in Dining Room) 


7 p.m. AWA Members’ Banquet. Keynote 
Speaker, Dick Goslee. Dick was 
the manager of the Rochester NY 

Heathkit store for many years. His 

stories make fascinating listening. 


— The Theme Categories — 
. Aviation Artifacts, 1912-1945 


This category is open to any early artifacts, paper, or 
histories relating to The Heath Aeroplane Company : 
or its founder, Edward B. Heath. Models of early : 


Heath aircraft would make an interesting display. 


. The Anthony Years, 1945-1954 


This era marks the change in the company’s focus: 
from aviation to electronics. Heath war surplus cat- 
alogs and the first generation electronic kit prod- : 


ucts would be in this category. 


. The Daystrom/Schlumberger Years, 1954- 


1979 


In this period, Heathkit stopped designing products : 
around military surplus components and developed _: 
new products based on its own style and market : 
opportunities. Its manuals were professionally : 
edited and illustrated. The experience and excite- 


ment of building a kit were emphasized. 
Test Equipment 
3A-Assembled 
3B-Unassembled 
Amateur Radio Equipment 
3C-Assembled 
3D-Unassembled 
Audio (Hi Fi) Equipment 
3E-Assembled 
3F-Unassembled 


| SATURDAY AUGUST 24 


8 a.m.- 2 p.m. Book Fair 


OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 


The Contest Theme: Heathkit 
By Geoffrey Bourne and Chris Bacon, Contest Coordinators 


4. Computer Systems 


. Technical Documentation and Heathkit 


SOCIAL HOUR AND BANQUET OPEN 
ONLY TO PRE-REGISTERED ATTENDEES! 


9-11 p.m. Auction Preview 
9-11 p.m. Old Equipment Contest Viewing 
11 p.m. Midnight Contest Pickup 


Note: On Saturday only, RIT will lo- 
cate the traditional outside food 
stand inside, adjacent to the en- 
trance to the Auction 


6:00 a.m. Petals Restaurant open for Special 
Auction Day Breakfast 


7-8 a.m. Auction Preview 


8 a.m. General Auction to run continuously 
from 8 a.m. thru end at 3 p.m. There 
will be no break for lunch. 


3:30 p.m. Auction pickup and Payout 


AWA WORLD CONVENTION ENDS. 
SEE YOU IN 2014! 


Other Products 

3G-Assembled 

3H-Unassembled 
Documentation (catalogs, advertising, 
company histories, etc.) 

3] 
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Heathkit tried to get into computers early on, produc- 
ing the EC-1 analog computer kit in the late 1950s. 
Other educational and demonstration kits were added : 
from time to time. In the 1970s, Heath was out in | 
front with microprocessor based computer kits. ee 
Heathkit Computers (EC-1 to H89) 
4A 
Zenith and ZDS Computers (197- “3 
4B 


- 
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Educational Systems 
Although the early products came with simple assembly | 
sheets, Heathkit soon realized that well documented | 
and illustrated assembly manuals were an essential part | 

of making kit-building accessible to nearly everybody. | 
Heathkit manuals were legendary for their clarity, logi- 
cal step-by-step instructions, and illustrations. In later | 

years, educational materials became a major part of | — 
Heathkit's business. This category is for those educa- | — 
tional materials, and for the many outstanding examples um 
of technical documentation in Heathkit manuals. i 


6. “Griefkits” 


Every so often, a builder would misinterpret the in- : 
structions and hopelessly mis-assemble a kit. Others. : 
sometimes kept going after the instruction book : 
ended, modifying or rewiring a kit product into some- : 
thing its designers would never recognize. This cate- : 
gory is for such oddities as a kit wired with actual : 
pasta spaghetti rather than the insulating spaghetti : 
tubing called for, the G-1 or SG-8 signal generator : 
that has been modified into a regenerative receiver, : 
and so forth. Exhibits should show how the kits were : 
used in ways their designers never dreamed of— : 


including learning by negative example. 


— The Standard Categories — 


. Passive Receivers 


Any detecting device, not including vacuum tubes 
or solid state amplifying devices whose purpose 
is to convert radio energy into intelligent signals. 


. 1920s Superhet Receivers 
Any receiver which employes the superheterodyne 
circuit and is from the 1920s can be entered here. 


. 1920s Tuned RF Receivers 


During the 1920s the TRF set was one of the most 
widely produced sets on the market. It was sold in kit 
form, factory assembled or built from scratch from 
plans in a magazine. This is where you would enter 
a Freshman Masterpiece or an AK 20 and so on. 


. 1920s Regenerative and Reflexed Receivers 
Many manufacturers employed different circuits to im- 
prove the receiving capabilities of their radios. The 
Regen and reflex are among the many circuits that 
were used. Bring in a fine example of this type of radio. 


.Cathedrals, Tombstones and Consoles 
1930s and 1940s 
This is probably the most recognized type of an- 
tique radio around. Just about everyone remem- 
bers someone in their family having one of these. 
So bring in that Philco 90 or any other cathedral, 
tombstone or console radio. We will split the cat- 
egory if enough entries show up. 


. Military Radio 
A. Pre- WWII ( Early telegraph, Spark wireless, etc.) 
B. WWII 1941-1945 
C. Post WWII 1946-1960 

 D. Vietnam Era 

E. Misc. 


. Portable Radios 
Any battery operated portable radio may be en- 
tered in this category. We may split the category 
into decades so a transistor set does not compete 
with a 1920s tube set. 
So bring in anything from an early portable 
radio from the twenties to a Zenith Transoceanic 
from the fifties or sixties. 


: 14. Speakers 


A. Horn 

Any sound reproduction device can be entered 
here as long as it employs a horn or bell for sound 
amplification. 
B. Cone 

When radio sets obtained greater power output lev- 
els the magnetic speaker unit was designed with 
large surface areas for better sound reproduction. 
There are many fine examples of this type of speaker. 
i.e. Tower Adventurer, Western Electric, etc. 


. Test Equipment 


There were many makers of test gear. A short list 
would include Supreme, Superior, Hickok, Weston, 
Read-Rite, General Radio, Simpson, Rider, RCA, 
And too many others to list. So surprise us, bring 
in the unusual or the common. 


. Tubes 


In this category you can display a single tube or a col- 
lection. There should be a common theme with the 
display, such as historical significance, technological 
break through, etc. The display should tell a story. 


. Television 


A. Mechanical 

Bring in a scanning disk or a mirror screw set. It 
can be original or a modern replica. 

B. Electronic 

This is the category to enter any television set. Can 
be black and white or Color. Kit or factory. 


. International Radio 


A. Pre 1945 

Bring in any radio or artifact produced before 1945 
from any country outside the US. 

B. Post 1945 

Bring in any radio or artifact produced after 1945 
from any country outside the US. 


. Novelty Radio 


Bring in a nice lamp radio or any other radio made 
to look like something else. 

A. Tube 

B. Transistor 


: — The Amateur Radio Categories — 


20. Spark Transmitters and Artifacts | 


Do not hesitate to enter a major piece of spark equip- 
ment if you think it is rare or historically significant. 


. Vacuum Tube Transmitters and Receivers 
Some of the sets for this class are old, some not so 
old, most home-built. While the predominant en- 
tries have been amateur-constructed, commercial 
equipment is welcome. This year we are going to 
split the category in two. 

A. Home Brew 
B. Commercial 


— The Craftsman Categories — 
. Restoration of Appearance 


The purpose of this category is to display examples : 
of rebuilding and refinishing the cabinets and con- : 
tainers that were used to house radio receivers. : 
There is no requirement for a particular kind or size : 
of set to be entered. A description of the work done : 
will be considered an important part of the entry. : 


The critical element is the appearance of the radio, 


including woodwork, escutcheons, dials, knobs and : 


other visual details. 


. Restoration of Operation 


This is the category for those craftsmen who artfully 
substitute modern components for old failures. The : 
new electrolytic in the old can is an excellent exam- : 
ple. Another is the transistorized tube. Perhaps the : 
replacement of pot-metal parts by silver-gray-col- : 
ored epoxy castings has been accomplished by one : 
of us. If so, please bring in the set that incorporates : 


Pre-registration is strongly suggested. Last year, all din- 
ners were sold out. All flea-market spaces are first come 
first served. While there is no charge for the Wednesday 
evening party, you must be registered. If you arrive on 
Wednesday after registration closes and are not pre-reg- 


GENERAL CONFERENCE INFORMATION 


FLEA MARKET POLICIES 

The AWA Flea will run continuously until from Thursday 
morning at 6:00 a.m. until Saturday 5:00 p.m. Spaces will 
be available on a first-come-first-served basis. Collectors 
will tour the flea market to collect space fees. Make sure 
you have your space receipt displayed or you will be liable 
for space fees. Please remember that items containing haz- 
ardous substances such as Mercury are not allowed. Non- 
Radio-related items are subject to review. If you have any 
questions please contact us. 

New York State sales tax forms will be available. The 
AWA is a not-for-profit organization and is not subject to 
sales tax. Neither AWA nor the RIT Inn and Conference 
Center are responsible for the security of personal prop- 


2013 REGISTRATION POLICY 


that restoration. An entry should be accompanied 
by documentation showing the basis of the update 
that preserves the quality of the original. 


. New or Rebuilt . 

Previously we have encouraged entries that 

showed the conference attendees how substitu- 

tions and reconstructions would provide vital parts 

or pieces. We also encouraged craftsmen who had 

made an old function come alive again to bring 

their work for review. Do you remember the Fed-. 

eral receiver that was entered several years ago 

and the operating Marconi coherer detector from 
the year before last? We want to continue that tra- 
dition so bring in your retrospective designs and 

your reconstructions. There is no requirement for 

particular devices or circuits. 


. Open Category 
Enter any item that does not fit into the listed categories. 


istered you will not be admitted. Those attending the Flea _ 


Market on Friday need not be registered but WILL NOT be 
admitted to any forums or the Auction. There will be no 
day passes or “Auction Only” tickets. Again, se registra- 
tion will avoid these problems. 


erty in the Flea Market area. We are asked to confine mar- 
ket activity to the designated area to avoid the NY State 
Thruway right-of-way. All parking must be in marked 
spaces. Vehicles illegally parked will be towed at their 
own expense. This is a town fire law. 


<a 
af 


AUCTION POLICIES Lecte’ 
Your registration includes the cost of auction materials 


for the primary registrant. Additional auction cards are is- 


sued only upon payment of full registration fee. A bid is a 


contract under New York law. The AWA recommends that — 


you do not allow others to use your bidding number. YOU 
ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR ANY CHARGES. There will ail a 
ea 00 fee for failure to pay auction charges. iy, 


He 
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THE VACUUM TUBE 


EDITED BY LUDWELL A. SIBLEY, 102 MCDONOUGH RD., GOLD HILL, OR 97525-9626 
_ PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. COPYRIGHT © 2013 LUDWELL A. SIBLEY. 


Tube Oddities 


ere are a couple of aspects of the tube 
world that may prove informative or 
interesting. 


Unannounced Cognates 

The universe of heater-cathode tubes has 
long had multiple types that differed only in 
the voltage-current rating of the heater. 
Everyone knows about tidy cognates like the 
6SK7-12SK7 pair (using 300-mA, vs. 150- 
mA, heaters). However, families of tubes de- 
veloped that are not at all apparent from their 
identifiers. For example, RCA developed the 
classic 6BE6 and 12BE6 pentagrid convert- 
ers in 1945. So far, so good. However, when 
they decided to introduce a 26-volt version 
for military applications in 1946, apparently 
no one asked the number assigner at the 
then-Radio Manufacturers Association to 
give out “26BE6,” and the handle came out 
26D6. As time went on, variants came out 
from GE for series-string use at 600 mA 
(3BE6, 1954) and 450 mA (4BE6, 1956). 
Then Sylvania decided to have a number is- 
sued for their 100-mA series version, which 
logically would have been “18BE6.” But the 
identifier came out in 1958 as 18FX6. 

This is simply unartful. It did not help 
electronics technicians or designers, who 
otherwise could have directly applied what 
they knew about one tube to the others in the 
family. 

There are other discontinuous type-num- 
ber strings. The writer’s favorite is a grouping 


Seven-pin base with triangle at center, apex 
pointing up (retouched for clarity). 
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of audio triode—power pentodes 
registered by the (now) Electronic Industries 
Association. Their typical application was in 
the audio systems of TV sets. These had 
started out in Europe as the ECL82, XCL82, 
LCL82, and PCL82. The registration of most 
was sponsored by Rogers Electronics (RE) 
as the Canadian arm of Philips; however, 
Mitsubishi (MS) got into the act with a vari- 
ant of its own. The identifiers came out in a 
jumble, specifically: 

6BM8 780 mA, RE, 1956 

S50BM8 100 mA, RE, 1958 


8B8 600 mA, RE, 1959 
16A8 300mA, RE, 1959 
32A8  150mA, RE, 1959 


11BM8 450 mA, MS, 1966 

Conventional tube manuals do not reveal 
the family connection of these types. Again, 
this is a missed opportunity to inform the user. 


RCA’s Secret Delta 

Here’s a little known nugget of RCA lore. 

Their Standardizing Notice 12-1-0D, p. 0-7, 
covers manufacture of button-stem assem- 
blies for miniature tubes. In a reissued ver- 
sion dated Feb. 29, 1956, it gained a new pro- 
vision: 
7. For identification purposes stems will be 
marked with a symbol (A) molded into the 
center of the upper (inside) surface of the but- 
ton to signify tubes made by RCA subsequent 
to 16 December 1957. 

Another reissue, of Sept. 16, 1960, adds: 
The identification triangle shall be stamped 
into the upper mold used in the final press po- 
sition on the stem machine. Triangular punch 
may be purchased from Acromark Company, 
as heavy duty steel symbol stamp 5/64” char- 
acter size, symbol #31, of Rockwell hardness 
C60, or equivalent. 

It is natural to see whether this policy was 
applied in practice. A check of a group of 24 
miniature tubes of varying types, identifiable 


31 


as made in the Harrison (NJ), Woodbridge 
(NJ), Cincinnati, and Indianapolis factories 
and marked with the old (pre-1969) RCA 
logo or the new (1970) one, gave mixed re- 
sults. Seventeen of the 24 carried the identi- 
fier. The others may have represented older 
stock held in the warehouse. 

The foregoing discusses miniature stems. 
An equivalent requirement for a mark ap- 
pears in S. N. 12-1-0B, specifying the same- 
size triangle on button stems for octal tubes, 
as of Dec. 16, 1957. Since the exhaust tube 
occupies the center of the stem on these, the 
triangle had to be moved out to the pin circle, 
between Pins 1 and 8. Thus tubes like the 
later button-stem versions of the 3B2, 
6AU4GTA, 6AX5GT, 6CBSA, 6DQS, and 
6SN7GTB have this mark. This is not of 
much practical use today, as the Bakelite 
base usually hides the triangle, but on wafer- 
base tubes (no shoulder on the base) the mark 
is often visible. 

A Standardizing Notice requiring use of the 


Typical octal button stem with delta. 


triangle on non-octal button stems has not sur- 
faced yet, but inspecting a group of tubes has 
turned up the mark on RCA Novars (6AY3, 
6KY8A, 13GF7, etc.) and Compactrons 
(6BE3, 6BF11, 6LQ6, etc.) It does not usually 
appear on RCA-branded “9-T9” types (9-pin 
miniature base and big T9 bulb), but has been 
seen on a 6GCS5 and a 12HG7 of theirs. 

Of course, nothing in life is simple. In a 
quick sampling of private-branded tubes, one 
“Motorola” 12EG6 turned up bearing an 
RCA-style type-number etch but a GE “188- 
5” source code—and the triangle. This sug- 
gests RCA product marked and brokered by 
GE. (This, remembering that the source code 
simply identifies the party responsible for 
coming up with the tube, not necessarily the 
manufacturer.) Another tube, an 11LQ8 with 
RCA-Harrison Factory 1 etch but branded 
“Hytron” (presumably before the days of 
CBS-Hytron) lacked the triangle, suggesting 
pre-1956 manufacture. 

The triangle may be absent from simple 
wear-out of the forming die. It is sometimes 
quite visible from the bottom of the tube, but 
more often is obscured by not being deep 
enough, or by having to be viewed through 
the rippled glass of the stem. 

In any event, this feature provides another 
way to identify RCA-made tubes, no matter 
whose brand appears on the bulb, and to get 
a rough idea of the year! 


Standardizing Notices quoted here are from 
the Dowd-RCA Archive, a holding of the 
AWA Museum. 2 
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BOOKS, continued from page 25 


ment are described on pages 381-383 of the 
original book where a Wimshurst machine 
is identified as the source of the excitation 
for a configuration in which “two plates of 
the guard are pushed still nearer together so 
as to leave only a microscopic interval...” 
Whether or not the coherer principle 
could be discovered in the course of a light- 
ning-guard experiment where hundreds of 
kilovolts are applied to a parallel-plate con- 
figuration is debatable. Historians have not 
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exactly embraced his claim. Some politely 
repeat Lodge’s claim to precedence with 
little or no comment, while others make no 
mention of his claim when addressing the 
history of the coherer. 

This book is a must-read to understand 
how electrostatic machines were used to dis- 
cover and demonstrate important principles 
of electrodynamics applicable to wireless 
telegraphy. Be sure to study the Experiment 
of the Alternative Path on pages 32-7. 
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RADIO RAMBLINGS 


BY JIM COOK, WOOXX, 21903 W. 57TH TERRACE, SHAWNEE, KS, 66226—PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


E-MAIL: radiomanjim46@yahoo.com 


Lightning Protection at Radio Stations 


or anyone working at a radio trans- 
Poe site, lightning storms can be 

both fascinating and terrifying. This is 
especially true for FM or television broad- 
cast stations where the transmitter buildings 
are located on high ground with tall trans- 
mitting towers. When I worked at KANU at 
the University of Kansas during a thunder- 
storm, I remember feeling uneasy about sit- 
ting next to a transmitter that was directly 
connected to a 600-foot lightning rod. 

It has been over 260 years since June, 
1752, when Benjamin Franklin and his son 
flew a kite in a thunderstorm, confirming 
that lightning is electricity. But our knowl- 
edge of lightning is still unfolding. The Au- 
gust 2012 edition of Scientific American 
has an article about scientists discovering 
that lightning discharges generate both x- 
rays and gamma rays. 

These were first detected by spacecraft 
in the 1990s and were initially assumed to 
be coming from outer space. Recent inves- 
tigations indicate that the source of this en- 
ergy is lightning on earth. 

In the 1960s, the prevailing wisdom was 
that tall grounded objects provided a 45 de- 
gree “cone of protection” from lightning. 
We felt that if we stayed within 200 feet 
from the base of the KANU tower, we were 
probably safe from being hit by lightning. 
We transmitter operators and our friends 
sometimes drove to the hill where the trans- 
mitter was located to watch thunderstorms 
form and move into town. It was from this 
vantage point that we observed the forma- 
tion of the EF-5 tornado that caused serious 
damage and several deaths in Topeka, 
Kansas, on June 8, 1966. 

The cone of protection model is now con- 
sidered to be incorrect. The Lightning Pro- 
tection Institute in Louisville, Colorado, 
clearly states that this theory is a myth. There 
are documented cases where lightning has 
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struck the sides of tall buildings, events that 
could not happen if the cone of protection 
theory were valid. When my friends and I 
were standing near the KANU tower to 
watch thunderstorms, we were at significant 
risk of being injured or killed. Watching the 
thunderstorms from inside our cars would 
have been a safer option. 

I was never at the transmitter site when 
the tower took a direct lightning strike, but 
I sometimes heard the sizzle of electrostatic 
discharge from the tower and guy wires that 
would make my hair stand on end. We the- 
orized that the tower and the guy wire sys- 
tem were so massive that they tended to 
neutralize the atmospheric charge before a 
major strike occurred. Nevertheless, direct 
strikes to the KANU tower did occur on at 
least two occasions during the three years 
that I worked there. 

The most dramatic instance occurred one 
summer night when one of our transmitter 
operators was working as a projectionist at 
a drive-in movie theater a few miles away. 
From the projection booth, he had a clear 
view of the KANU tower on the horizon. 
After the movie ended, he was rewinding 


The KANU Transmitter building — probably 
during the summer of 1968, just before I 
graduated from the University of Kansas. 
The car is my 1962 Corvair. 
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the film when he noticed a direct lightning 
strike on the tower. He told us that the entire 
tower glowed brightly for several seconds. 

He was concerned that the transmitter 
might have been damaged, so he drove to 
the transmitter site to check the equipment. 
He put the transmitter on the air briefly to 
verify that it was working. To his great sur- 
prise and relief, everything was fully func- 
tional. Nothing had been damaged. 

On another occasion, the transmitter oper- 
ator on duty heard the lightning strike and 
saw a bright flash of light. When he looked 
out the window at the base of the tower, the 
ground was glowing with a blue light as the 
electrostatic charge dissipated. But again, 
there was no damage to the radio equipment. 

Lightning strikes can cause damage to 
radio equipment by entering either the an- 
tenna system or the electrical power sys- 
tem. During the same years that I worked 
for KANU, one of my friends, Ralph 
Haller, was chief engineer of KLWN, an 
AM/FM station in Lawrence, Kansas. 
When lightning hit the tower of that station, 
Ralph thought that the transmitters might 
have been seriously damaged. But the only 
problem he discovered was a defective rec- 
tifier tube in the power supply for the con- 
trol board, probably caused by a voltage 
surge on the power system. 

Lightning strikes at AM stations are also 
a concern even though AM transmitter sites 
are usually on low ground where soil con- 
ductivity is better. While FM and television 
towers can be grounded because they only 
Support antennas near the top, AM towers 
are the antennas and must be insulated 
from ground. To provide lightning protec- 
tion, a spark gap is installed near the base of 
each tower. I have heard about a lightning 
strike on one of the towers at WREN that 
destroyed a capacitor in a tuning house. 

Although we can estimate the voltage of 
a lighting strike by knowing that the dielec- 
tric strength of air is approximately 3 mil- 
lion volts per meter, measuring the current 
of a lightning strike is more difficult. Data 
have been obtained by strapping calibrated 
magnetic material to the legs of radio tow- 
ers. After a lightning strike, these magnetic 
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materials are removed from the tower and 
are sent to a laboratory where the residual 
magnetism is measured. By knowing the 
magnetic properties of the material, the cur- 
rent to which the samples were exposed can 
be calculated. The current levels of major 
lightning strikes have been confirmed at 
more than 100,000 amperes. 

The unpredictable behavior of lightning 
can probably be attributed to variations of 
charge accumulation and ionization in the 
atmosphere and the fact that lightning is an 
oscillatory pulse rather than a direct current 
discharge. Lightning produces a damped 
sine wave, similar to those produced by 
early spark radio transmitters. Frequencies 
produced by lightning discharges are wide- 
band by nature, ranging from VLF to VHF. 

The higher frequency components are 
greatly affected by the reactance of the dis- 
charge path. A few feet of wire can act as an 
RF choke, making a lightning arrester or 
surge protection device less effective. A 
small amount of resistance or reactance can 
create a large voltage drop from a high cur- 
rent lightning strike. 

During my career as an electrical engineer, 
I have sometimes been asked how to protect 
a building or electrical installation from light- 
ning damage. Although there are many meth- 
ods available to minimize its effects, there 
are no guarantees of total protection against 
lightning surges measured in millions of 
volts and thousands of amperes. Enclosing 
sensitive circuits in a conductive “Faraday 
cage” is probably the best method. Radio 
equipment cabinets serve this purpose well. 

The use of Surge Protection Devices 
(also known as Transient Voltage Surge 
Suppressors — TVSS) can also be effective, 
and it is becoming increasingly common to 
install these where electrical power enters a 
building or on electrical panels that provide 
power to sensitive equipment. But for basic 
lightning protection of a building, a well- 
engineered installation of air terminals 
(lightning rods) is still recommended. A 
recognized standard for the design of light- 
ning protection systems is NFPA 780 by 
the National Fire Protection Association. 

(continued on page 37) 
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The 2013 Early Television Convention: 


A Good Detective Story! 


By Dave Sica 
he Early Television Convention is a 
once-a-year gathering of a loosely 
organized historian/collector net- 
work that began in 2003. This year rather 
than just a gathering, the Convention also 
served as the culmination of a remarkable 
detective story that took place during the 
year leading up to it. 

The Convention featured the usual auc- 
tion of collectible television artifacts, along 
with the usual array of authoritative presen- 
tations, workshops and demonstrations. But 
the highlight of the event was the story of 
“The Great CPA Mystery.” So instead of 
an overview of the Convention events, let’s 
begin by examining this amazing story: 

It all started last year when a mysterious 
“developmental” set constructed by RCA 
engineers showed up for sale. Nicholas 
Williams, a key player in the ongoing effort 
to set up the CRT rebuilding operation at the 
Early Television Museum, had no idea what 
it was but knew that it would be interesting. 
Upon taking delivery Nick began to re- 
search and document the set in an attempt to 
determine its place in the story of color tele- 
vision development in the United States. 

The set was missing some parts and had 
clearly been modified repeatedly, consistent 
with its history as a developmental unit. This 
left, literally, a bunch of loose ends in the 
wiring and empty spots where something 
used to be. The first clue that Nick was deal- 
ing with a potentially significant historic 
item was when he noticed a small stamped 
marking on the chassis that read “CPA.” 

CPA, or Color Phase Alteration, was a 
method of encoding color information that 
was explored by RCA early in the time of the 
“color wars” that lead to the eventual deploy- 
ment of dot-sequential NTSC compatible 
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color system that remained the standard in the 
U.S. for over fifty years. CPA was similar in 
function to the PAL system; PAL (Phase Al- 
ternating Line) was the color system adopted 
in Europe and much of the rest of the world. 
Not much was known about RCA’s work 
with CPA. Nick traced some of the circuitry 
in the set, but there was nothing there that 
might have conceivably been associated 
with any CPA function. Finding himself at 
something of an impasse, Nick joined forces 
with Steve McVoy of the Early Television 
Museum to continue the investigation. 
Upon receipt of the chassis, Steve com- 
pleted tracing the circuitry and confirmed its 
heritage as a pre-Model 5 design. (The leg- 
endary Model 5 was the prototype for the 
CT-100, generally considered to be the first 
color TV marketed in the United States.) 
Based on the existence of the “CPA” 
stamp on the chassis and the design of the 
remaining circuitry, Steve concluded that 
the set had to have originally been a CPA 
developmental set. Ever-ambitious when 
investigating television history, Steve then 
set out on a perhaps quixotic quest to return 
the set to its functioning CPA condition. 
With little technical information and no 
documentation to go on, it was like assem- 
bling a puzzle without knowing what the 
final form would be. But it was at this point 
that things started to become really inter- 
esting. A significant number of the usually 
“loosely organized” television historian 
network took up the challenge of teasing 
out the details of the CPA circuit. 
Speculation led to breadboarding. Bits and 
pieces of clues were unearthed in technical 
literature in collections scattered around the 
country. Theories were argued and the cir- 
cuits were revised and tested again and 
again. Eventually, after months of work, 
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Steve found himself with a more-or-less 
functioning CPA receiver that adhered to the 
technical principles of the system and incor- 
porated period circuitry typical of that which 
RCA would have been using at the time. 

It was a herculean effort, achieved in a 
surprisingly short period of time. Steve was 
emphatic that this type of collaborative 
process would have been impossible to or- 
ganize prior to the Internet. The ability of 
multiple researchers to share the results of 
their insight, to discuss problems as they 
arose and evolve theories and circuit de- 
signs to accommodate might have taken 
years or decades without the ability to stay 
constantly connected. 

The set, with working CPA color, was 
running on the bench and ready for display 
at the Convention. As in the NTSC color 
system, the CPA set displays a video frame 
as two interlaced fields. And as with any 
interlaced system, if the fields are displayed 
in the wrong order the picture will display, 
but not quite correctly; it will exhibit arti- 
facts. But there seemed to be no way for the 
circuitry in the restored developmental set 
to discern between field 1 and field 2. 

Since it was a developmental model 
never intended for use outside the labora- 
tory, Steve was willing to concede that per- 
haps they just didn’t care about that factor 
while they were still in such an early stage 
of developing the CPA standard. Steve was 
ready to call the project completed. 

Then, only a few weeks before the Con- 
vention, yet another far-flung collaborator 
while researching the CPA topic for his pre- 
sentation at the Convention chanced across 
a document outlining RCA’s solution to rec- 
ognizing field 1. At the proverbial “eleventh 
hour” the final piece of the puzzle was fitted 
into place and Convention attendees were 
able to see the only CPA video system in the 
world displaying beautiful—and technically 
correct—color video footage for the first 
time in over fifty years. 

Although RCA eventually abandoned the 
CPA system in favor of dot-sequential 
NTSC color, one has to wonder how much 
different early color television in the home 
would have looked if imbued with CPA’s 
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biggest advantage: by alternating the phase 
of the color signal every other line, like in the 
PAL system any errors are automatically 
cancelled out. There is no need for a “hue” or 
phase control in PAL or CPA and the color 
would have always been spot-on accurate. 

Comparing that with the often wildly red, 
purple or green people I recall seeing on TV 
decades ago (did no one know how to adjust 
their sets properly back then?) we might 
very well have all been better off if RCA 
had taken this different alternative to color 
TV. And as one attendee observed, perhaps 
the most impressive thing of all was that 
scores of people walked past the CPA mon- 
itor in the aisle of the museum scant inches 
from the exposed chassis of the operating 
set without getting electrocuted! 

Other presentations included the previously 
mentioned “RCA Labs Experience with 
CPA” by George Lemaster that provided a 
surprising amount of “behind the scenes” de- 
tail about this obscure topic regarding what 
was going on at RCA Labs when it was any- 
thing but a foregone conclusion regarding 
how color television would be implemented. 

AWA’s own Richard Brewster provided 
a detailed look at RCA’s television research 
from a time before they were struggling 
with color systems: “TV Development at 
RCA from 1929 to 1949” depicted a time 
when it was anything but certain how ANY 
television would be broadcast in this coun- 
try. The mechanical television system, with 
its now charmingly anachronistic looking 
spinning discs and flying spots of light was 
a serious contender for a surprisingly long 
time as researchers struggled to perfect vac- 
uum-tube displays and camera pickups. 

Lee Barmakian is a collector who has 
performed many meticulously detailed 
restorations. Lee shared his experience in 
restoring one of the most collectible black 
and white sets, the DuMont Royal Sover- 
eign. With its 30-inch CRT it’s an imposing 
sight. With a broken CRT and a replace- 
ment unavailable, Lee’s restoration re- 
quired some innovative thinking. 

His solution was to fit an available 27- 
inch tube using a custom-made mask. At- 
tendees got to see how Lee’s innovative 
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mindset and careful craftsmanship gave a 
result that was a case study in sensitive 
adaptive restoration. : 
At the previous Convention, collector 
Michael Molnar had obtained a rare Zenith 
field-sequential color monitor at the auction. 
In fairly rough shape, the monitor received 
an extensive restoration over the preceding 
year. As with any of these extremely rare 
early artifacts, figuring out how they 
worked and obtaining or creating replace- 
ment parts can be a task of Olympic propor- 
tions. Mike presented the current results of 
his work on the “almost” completed set and 
will report on the continuing saga next year. 
Cliff Benham reported on his experience 
restoring the Museum’s DuMont field se- 
quential monitor. Swapping out capacitors 
may be a formidable enough job for many of 
us, but Cliff swaps out motors and color 
wheels with the savoir-faire of an engineer 


who was clearly born a few decades too late! 

There has been some wringing of hands 
within the antique radio community about 
declining club membership and concern 
about whether younger people might be 
less interested in this aspect of history than 
in years past. This year’s Early Television 
Convention had the largest attendance yet, 
with a sizeable percentage of first-time at- 
tendees and a significant number of 
younger people involved. 

What we can extrapolate from reading 
those particular “tea leaves” isn’t necessar- 
ily clear, but the interest in early television, 
from a technical and an aesthetic point of 
view, seems to be on the rise, which can 
only be a seen as good thing. 

The Convention was broadcast live on 
the Early Television Museum website and 
the archived webcast can be viewed online 
at bit.ly/earlytelevision2013. - 


RADIO RAMBLINGS, cont. from page 34 


Utility companies have been faced with 
lightning protection challenges since the 
very first power distribution systems were 
designed in the 19th century. Spark gaps 
were originally used, but if the gaps were 
narrow enough to provide lightning protec- 
tion they would sometimes act as a short 
circuit at power line voltage after the gaps 
were initially ionized by the lightning dis- 
charge. This same problem existed at AM 
radio station WLW in Cincinnati in the 
1930s when they were broadcasting with 
500 kilowatts of power. When lightning 
struck the tower, the RF voltage would con- 
tinue to maintain the arc at the spark gap 
even after the lighting surge had dissipated. 

Utility companies developed a new type 
of lightning arrester for power distribution 
systems to avoid the problems with spark 
gaps. Modern lightning arresters use a 
metal oxide material that operates much 
like the metal oxide varistors (MOVs) that 
are used to protect electronic equipment. 
The arrester looks like an open circuit at 
normal operating voltages, but becomes a 
low resistance at higher voltages. Utility 
system lightning arresters come in three 
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classes: distribution class, intermediate 
class, and substation class. 

Distribution class arresters are designed to 
sacrifice themselves to protect the power 
system. After a lightning storm, utility com- 
panies look for arresters that have the bottom 
connection blown out, an indication that they 
absorbed a lightning surge and are no longer 
providing protection. The other two classes 
of arresters are more expensive but can ab- 
sorb more energy before they are destroyed. 

Intermediate class arresters are some- 
times installed for large commercial and in- 
dustrial customers, including radio stations, 


if there is a history of lightning damage in 


the vicinity. 

The frequency of lightning storms in var- 
ious parts of the world has been docu- 
mented on isokeraunic maps. In the United 
States, Florida has the most lightning 
storms, while areas along the Pacific coast 
have the fewest. A helpful resource that in- 
cludes an isokeraunic map of the United 
States was produced by a company that in- 
stalls wind power. It can be found on the in- 
ternet at http://www.solacity.com/Light- 
ning.htm. Lightning protection is clearly a 
higher priority in areas where thunder- 
storms are more prevalent. 
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BY GAYLORD EWING 


FROM AUDIO GENERATOR TO 
OCEAN HOPPER CLONE 


first got interested in antique radio col- 

lecting and restoration through to the 

friendship and encouragement of well- 
known AWA member Lauren Peckham. I 
had contacted Lauren through my cousin 
when I has looking for someone to repair an 
Atwater Kent Model 76 receiver that I 
found in our basement, and it didn’t take 
him very long to get the set working. Soon I 
became friendly with Lauren and his then 
wife Joyce (Joyce passed 
on a few years ago—ed). I 
lived less than a mile from 
their home in Breesport, 
N.Y and spent many a 
pleasant evening there. 

Lauren was always work- 
ing on some antique or vin- 
tage radio set he had recently 
acquired and he would share 
his knowledge with me. In the 
summer of 1966 the Peckhams in- 
vited me to attend an AWA radio 
meet near Canandaigua, N.Y. Shortly 
after that, | became an AWA member. 
For a few months I was the youngest mem- 
ber; I was 17 years old in 1966. 

The one radio design that has fascinated 
me the most is the regenerative circuit. In 
the late 1960s I acquired a Crosley Super 
Trirdyne, a three-tube battery-operated 
radio of 1925 vintage. I soon learned that 
the set had a Regenerative/Reflex Circuit. 
And I was absolutely amazed that, with just 
three tubes, it could drive a loudspeaker. 
Since my introduction by Lauren, I’ve been 
fascinated with vintage radio receivers and 
how they operate for over 50 years. 

During the cold winter months I enjoy 
building radio receivers. Back in March, I 
started a project based on the simple regen- 


erative receiver designs of the 1960s. For at 
least a year previous, I had noticed on eBay 
that Knight-Kit “Ocean-Hopper” radios 
were selling for at least $100.00. I remem- 
ber seeing these radios in the Allied Radio 
catalogs from 1957 to about 1963. 

About 1963, my parents had given me a 
Lafayette “Explor-Air,” a three-tube regen- 
erative radio kit similar to the Ocean Hop- 
per, as a Christmas present. I still remember 
having a lot of fun putting that radio to- 
gether and really getting excited about 
having it actually work. 

I decided to look on eBay for an 
Explor-Air and found that 
they are selling for about 

the same price as the 
Ocean-Hopper. This 
_ led to a decision to 
build my own plug-in 

‘ coil type regenerative 

radio similar to the 
Ocean Hopper and Ex- 
plor-Air. The starting 
point for my project would be 

(continued on page 41) 


Two views of the completed receiver. Timo- 
thy Maricle photos. 


155 MAIN STREET, APT.#5, P.O. BOX 144, MORRIS, N.Y. 13808 
LEWING@CITLINK.NET 
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BY MIKE BLACHOWICZ 


NEW LIFE FOR AN 
OLD HUDSON RADIO 


Thad just completed the NRI correspon- 

dence course (what a great primer!) and 
the Colonial Radio Division of Sylvania 
Electric Company hired me as a production 
line tester in their Buffalo, NY plant. My 
job was on the Hudson line. I had to grab a 
car radio off the moving belt, fire it up, 
align the IF stage, set the oscillator and RF 
tracking, measure sensitivity and audio dis- 
tortion, set six push buttons to pre-deter- 
mined frequencies and bang on the chassis 
with a rubber ball mallet to detect micro- 
phonics (loose connections). 

The standard rate was 95 sets per shift at 
each of these test stations. Approximately 
600 sets per shift were being produced. 
Other lines were running Ford, Mercury 


| ess my first radio job in May, 1950. 


Front and underside of the Hudson radio 


prior to restoration. 


and GM models. I worked at this for about 
four months until a production reduction 
had me on lay-off. 

About a month later I was recalled to the 
TV assembly department. There were lines 
producing 12-, 16- and 19-inch round tube 
sets as well as 14- and 17-inch rectangu- 
lars. The 19-inch sets had metal shell pic- 
ture tubes with the 17kv anode voltage on 
the surface. You quickly learned to keep 
one hand in your pocket at all times. 

All these models had the CRT mounted 
right on the chassis so that they were com- 
plete operating receivers (sans speaker). 
This job required the analysis and repair of 
non-working sets. The standard rate: 45 per 
shift These were models for both Sylvania 
and Sears Silvertone. 

In 1951, I opened a radio/tv repair shop. 
I stayed with the day job, though, and ran 
my shop in the evenings. All my test equip- 
ment was Heathkit except for the VIVM. 

This activity lasted for two months until 
the US Government decided they wanted me 
for the Korean War. I did a little side-step 
here and enlisted in the Navy. My five-year 
hitch started with electronics school at the 
Great Lakes Training Center in Illinois and 
was followed by exposure to communication 
transmitters, receivers, loran and radar sets 
on shipboard and ended with maintenance 
of the radio station at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard which included a 5000 watt monster 
transmitter (CW and phone). 

Then it was back to Sylvania at Buffalo 
for 10 years in the military electronics divi- 
sion. There was more radar work, including 
airborne and countermeasures for the B-58 
bomber. This was followed by a test engi- 
neering assignment in a North Carolina 
color TV plant and then to computer pe- 
ripherals with a company in Texas. But I di- 
verge! 


eee ere Fs eres 
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Two years ago, my 
brother Jim, 13 years my ju- 
nior, surprised me on my 
80th birthday with a 1951 
Hudson auto radio. NoSstal- 
gia erupted, as you can 
imagine. I removed the top 
cover and instantly remem- 
bered all the test points in 
this chassis and the proce- 
dure for alignment. It was 
not in working order. 

The vibrator, a tube and 
the pilot light assembly 
were missing but I didn’t 
see any serious smoke dam- 
age and I decided to make it 
play. My thoughtful brother 
had also found a copy of the PhotoFact 
schematic and a Sylvania tube manual. 
What else would a guy need? 

Was this actually one of the many sets I 
tested on the Hudson line 60 years ago? What 
are the odds? Well there were five techs on 
the line besides me and there were two shifts. 
Then I only worked on that job for a few 
months out of the model year, so maybe the 
odds were 40:1, but not 1,000:1. Some days 
later, Jim sent me another Hudson car radio, 
not the same model and not built by Sylvania 
but good for parts, he thought. 

Well I certainly wasn’t going to carry a 
car battery around with this thing, so a con- 
version to AC was called for. Of course the 
missing vibrator was not an issue anymore. 
I also removed the 1600 volt buffer capac- 
itor, the hash filter coils, the fuse holder and 
anything else that had to do with the DC 
power circuit. . 

The arrangement, as I’m sure was com- 
mon at the time, was to feed the center tap 
of the transformer primary with 6 volts DC, 
then alternately ground the top and bottom 
of the winding with the vibrator switch, cre- 
ating among other things a 12-volt square 
wave across the winding. The secondary 
was wound to produce a healthy 270 volts 
from this input. I seem to remember that the 
vibrator frequency was around 115 and that 
would make the rectified ac component 230 
cycles or so. 
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The restored radio in its home crafted cabinet. 


At first I fired up the set with a couple of 
TV power transformers from the junk box. 
But this was overkill so I bought a 40 watt 
filament transformer from Radio Shack. It 
had a 12.6 volt output with a center tap. I 
decided to use half the winding for the tube 
filaments and other half to drive the original 
power transformer. 

Experimentation showed that applying 
the 6.3 vac to just one of the primary halves 
would produce plenty of output, in fact a 
little too much. So selecting a low value se- 
ries resistor in the primary brought the B+ 
down to the spec level as shown on the 
schematic. This of course is a very un-reg- 
ulated solution but since everything in this 
chassis is running class A, the plate loads 
should remain constant. The loads on the 
new filament transformer turned out to be 
nearly balanced and it ran fairly cool. 

After plugging in the missing 6V6 (taken 
from the other Hudson) and applying power, 
I was rewarded with the soft glow of fila- 
ments! Six of them. What great luck, no duds. 
A couple of clip leads to a handy speaker and 
more rewards—static, particularly the harsh 
kind from my shop fluorescents. 

Rigging an antenna and turning off the 
shop lights brought in local stations. What 
a tribute to the reliability and longevity of 
these 60 year old components. Even the 
‘lytics were sound, no power supply hum. 
And all those coupling caps with a couple 
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hundred volts across them! However the 
volume/tone control assembly was very 
scratchy and unusable so the other Hudson 
offered a transplant of its control. This was 
much cleaner. I enjoyed the moment, con- 
tacted my brother with the good news and 


_ planned the next step. 


At one time in the 1960s, I constructed a 
Schober Theater Organ. It was a lousy de- 
sign and even though I tinkered with it for 
decades, I was never satisfied with the 
sound. So I donated it to a local music store 
as a window display but kept the speaker. 
This happens to be an Altec-Lansing 1|5- 
inch with an exponential horn, a 4.5 pound 
magnet and a canned cross-over network. A 
real beauty. It was mounted on a heavy ply- 
wood baffle which at one time was part of 
the organ console. 

The dimensions of this plywood mount 
were 18x27 inches. The project now be- 
came the incorporation of this speaker, ply- 
wood and all, into a floor model cabinet 
that might invoke memories of an old time 
radio console. 


So from that starting point, which estab- 
lished all the dimensions, additional panels 
were fabricated, glued and screwed—tresult- 
ing in a sturdy cabinet to house the speaker, 
the Hudson radio, the new transformer, a 
small side panel with quarter-inch phone 
jack for external audio input, a line fuse and 
an on-off toggle switch. A photo of a 1939 
Stewart Warner console was my inspiration 
for this design and I tried to capture some of 
that cabinet’s architectural features. 

The finished unit has mahogany veneer on 
the front and two sides, a clear poplar top and 
base, a custom made grill cloth/escutcheon 
and stubby 9-inch legs. The car radio pokes 
out of a rectangular opening in the front near 
the top and is fully functional. I gave it 
wooden knobs from a 1927 Philco. Flip the 
switch on the side, wait a minute for the tubes 
to warm up and it’s polka time on WXRL. 

This was great fun. So many old and dear 
memories came back during the project. By 
the way, I filmed the whole thing and seven 
bucks will get you a copy of the DVD. You 
won’t regret it. Ask for Hudson Radio. 


a  ————— 


FROM AUDIO GENERATOR, continued from page 38 


an old Eico audio signal generator from my 
pile of electronics surplus. 

After several hours of wiring I was able 
to get the set operational, and am still 
amazed of just how well this little radio 
works. Replacing two tube sockets, I added 
a grounded-grid RF amplifier (6C4) before 
the regenerative detector (one section of a 
12AT7). The other section of the 12AT7 
was used as the first audio amplifier. The 
power amplifier stage was a 6BQS5 tube. In 
the process, I also ended up patching some 
unused/unwanted holes in the front-panel. 

My radio also has a transformer power 
supply; I never did like the AC/DC power 
supply of the Ocean-Hopper or Explor-Air. 
Other innovations were my grounded grid 
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RF amplifier, which provides enhanced 
performance, and the National Velvet 
Vernier that replaced the signal generator’s 
tuning knob. 

I was pleasantly surprised that this radio 
actually picked up radio station KDKA on 
a 6-foot antenna in my shop. Next, I’m hop- 
ing to wind plug-in coils for the 80-meter 
shortwave band and other shortwave bands. 

I’m still amazed that these 1920s vintage 
designs can still be made to work without 
much effort. My main reason for building 
this three-tube radio was to have a plug-in 
coil type radio in the collection and to have 
the fun of assembling it. I’m very please 
with the results. C) 


c% 
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Investigating a Quack Short Wave Converter 


cute little dovetailed box with a metal 

tag reading “EXPLORER Short Wave 
Converter.” eBay let me have it for $4.99, 
the only bid. Being the seasoned radio ex- 
pert that I am, I had some doubts about how 
this could convert very much without one 
of those “radio tubes” we all know so well. 
Could there be one hidden inside? The box 
measures 2.5 inches square and is 4 inches 
long. Maybe there were transistors inside? 
The bottom came off after removing four 
little brads (Figure 2). 

Oh, wow—inside I found a piece of one- 
inch broomstick with two 25-turn scram- 
ble-wound coils of enamel wire, one mica 
capacitor, and a great big Centralab rheostat 
marked “5 Meg.” The little binding post is 
marked “ANT.” With care I drafted the 
schematic diagram (Figure 3). 

There may be some way to connect the 
three colored leads coming out of this thing 
to a radio—but what sort of receiver? 
Could it have been made for an old regen- 
erative model? Could it mate with a super- 
het table radio? The leads terminate in little 
rings that could fit pre-octal tube pins. Pos- 
sibly one could effectively hack the oscilla- 
tor circuit that way, making the broomstick 


| a not resist this one (Figure 1)—a 


Fig. 1. Here’s the “Explorer” as it caught my 


eye on eBay. 
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coils bridge the windings of the existing RF 
and/or oscillator coils? 

I’m an up-to-date guy, so I went to 

Google and found a small advertisement in 
the June 1934 issue of Popular Mechanics 
magazine (page 138): 
The New EXPLORER “Universal Model” 
SHORT WAVE CONVERTER $2.50 Real 
Loud-Speaker Short Wave Reception With 
Your Regular Radio Receiver ! Quickly 
connected to ANY radio to receive thrilling 
police calls, amateur, aircraft stations, etc. 
Designed on new Inductance Conversion 
principle, the EXPLORER converts radio 
itself into sensitive and powerful short 
wave receiver. Not an adapter. An ab- 
solutely new radio development! Range, 
75 to 200 meters. Complete, with instruc- 
tions; ready to use. Send no money, pay 
postman $2.50 C. O. D. plus postage 
charges; or shipped prepaid on receipt of 
$2.50. Order now, or send post card for 
FREE LITERATURE. RIM RADIO 
MEG. CO. 695 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gee, there were no instructions with mine. 
But now it becomes clearer; this was in- 
tended for an add-on, but it’s not an adapter. 


Fig. 2. A look inside with the bottom re- 
moved. 
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| wave” band? How would the added coupling 
| operate in such a hookup? Only one thing to 
 do—try it! 


| What if the orange wire went under the RF 
_ grid pin of a converter tube and the yellow 
| wire went to its cathode pin, leaving the 
| black wire to go to chassis ground? Could 
| this thing actually shift the operating range 


_ set dating from about 1934. Figure 4 shows 
_ that in this set the RF and oscillator coils 


of a simple set up somewhere into a “short- 


I tested this on a typical AC/DC mantle 


are grounded, so the Converter could have 
a chance at doing its stuff. Irana series of Fig. 3. Tracing the schematic, I came up 
tests using an RF generator, frequency with this. 

counter, and o-scope to see what would 

happen to this radio when the “SW Con- _ ductance of the oscillator coil enough to 
verter” was connected where I figured it push up frequency without losing the LO? 
ought to go. Specifically, the black wire The ad blurb says “quickly connected to 
went to chassis ground, the orange wire to any radio”—my connections weren't 
the high side of the RF tuning cap, and the quick; I had to get under the chassis. If the 
yellow wire to the cathode of the converter converter tube had been a 6A7, might the 


pentode. termination rings go to tube pins? Which 
ones? 

Original “Converted” It’s hard to believe in this age when 

RF Tuning Range, KHz 432-1400 1590-3636 crime and dishonesty have largely 

Oscillator Range, kHz 807-1874 851-1988 been eliminated, but could the ad copy 


be misleading? How would this gim- 


Table 1. Front end tuning range. mick hook to a TRF radio? A regener- 


ative set? 
Table 1 shows what happened to the tun- Over to you guys—anybody out there 
ing range when I made those added con- _ have instructions for this thing? Ideas wel- 
nections in parallel with the existing coils. come. 


I had to adjust the knob on 
the Converter to achieve the RF 
range shown. I found that knob 
has no effect on the local oscil- 
lator. So, though the gadget can 
be made to tune in the 75-200 
meter range given in the blurb, 
I could not get the oscillator to 
run from 1852 to 3898 kHz, the 
values needed to match the new 
RF tuning range. Connecting 
the yellow lead across the en- 
tire oscillator coil killed oscil- 
lation. Weird—how can a mon- 
ster hi-megohm rheostat 
change RF response like that? 
Where could I hook the yellow 
wire to lower the effective in- Fig. 4. My test hookup to a 1934 mantle set. 
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BY JAMES J. BUTTERS 


THE PRIVAT-EAR SHIRT POCKET RADIO 


s far as I can tell, this is the first time 
the story of the Privat-ear pocket radio 
as been told. It was manufactured in 
the USA and released by Electronics Systems 
Corporation in 1949 (1a, b,c), Although small 
enough to fit in a shirt pocket this is not a tran- 
sistor radio; it owes its 
small size to the use of 
subminiature tubes de- 
veloped during WWII 
and was designed as an 
earphone-only model. 
It predates the first 
commercially available 
transistor radio by five 
years and was an inno- 
vative, but ultimately 
doomed, attempt at 
realizing an American 
cultural objective; the 
creation of a portable 
shirt pocket radio with 
mass appeal. 

The Privat-ear was 
invented by Frank L. 
Stuck, a minister, of 
Lakeland Florida. 
Stuck might have de- 
veloped his keen inter- 
est in electronics while attending college and 
was most probably a part-time radio enthusi- 
ast and hobbyist. He may have been inspired 
from an early age by the popular writings of 
science fiction author, futurist and ‘promoter 
of all things radio’ Hugo Gernsback. 

Gernsback founded numerous technical 
and radio themed magazines including the 
USA’s first radio magazine, Modern 
Electrics, in 1908. His popular magazines 
were aimed at electronics hobbyists and 
through them he promoted, amongst other 
things, the idea of ‘pocket wireless appara- 
tus.’ At that time only crystal sets could be 
built pocket sized and the limited selection of 


Advertisement for the RCA Victor BP 10. 


portable radios available were housed in 
large, heavy briefcases. Neither option was 
particularly appealing to the average Ameri- 
can consumer. 

In 1929 the stock market crashed bring- 
ing on the Great Depression. This resulted 

3 in thousands of banks 

CASON! closing and millions 
of Americans losing 
their jobs. Times were 
tough but over the 
next decade Reverend 
Stuck managed to find 
ministry positions in 
three West Virginia 
towns. Radio became 
a source of comfort 
and warmth to strug- 
gling families who 
gathered” in’” the 
evening to listen to 
popular broadcasts. 

The ‘fireside chats’ 
of newly elected Pres- 
ident Roosevelt were 
particularly reassuring 
and the emergence of 
new shows, radio 
stars, sports broadcasts 
and the like served to increase the radio audi- 
ence. The popularity of radio exploded and 
by 1937 it is estimated that almost 23 million 
American families owned a set. Radio had 
taken on a more intimate quality and was 
now almost indispensable to a family’s emo- 
tional and social wellbeing. 

In 1939 America’s love affair with the air- 
waves continued to bloom and the genesis of 
the shirt pocket radio came one step closer 
with the development of miniature tubes by 
RCA and smaller ‘B’ batteries by Eveready. 
This enabled further reduction in the size of 
portable radios; one example being the pop- 
ular RCA Victor BP10, marketed in 1940 


CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND « ESQUIRETO0000@GMAIL.COM 
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and measuring just 8.85" 


<3" x oe 
In 1941 America entered WWII and its 


_ consumer electronics industry was quickly 


directed towards churning out supplies and 
equipment for the military. This concentrated 
effort led to innovations such as the printed 
circuit board and the development of tiny 
subminiature tubes by Raytheon, making fur- 
ther miniaturization of radios possible. At the 
close of the war defense contractor Raytheon 
looked at various projects for maintaining the 


_ company’s profitability during peacetime. 


One of the proposals put forward was to 


| build a shirt pocket radio. Raytheon imple- 
_ mented this idea by purchasing the Belmont 
| Radio Corporation and then assigning one of 
_ their own engineers the responsibility of de- 


| signing the set. The earphone only made its 
_ debut in December 1945. It measured 6.25" 
| x 3" x 0.75" and incorporated the newly de-. 


signed subminiature tubes (!8), It was the first 
commercially available shirt pocket radio; 
however it lacked mass appeal. 

Sadly, total sales reached only 5000 at 
most ('h). However, the Belmont Boulevard 
was a cutting-edge, visionary device. A year 
earlier Gernsback had stated that “pocket and 
vest pocket radios fill a real demand” and he 
predicted that “before long many millions of 


_ these radios will be built annually.” He was 
| right, but his predictions were too early for 


the Belmont Boulevard. 

Its suave design appeals to us now but it 
seems that in 1945 it was simply too far 
ahead of its time for the American consumer 
to appreciate. A range of factors contributed 
to its failure but probable reasons include its 
high purchase price ($65.00), the need for 
frequent battery changes, its merely average 
audio performance and its similarity in ap- 
pearance to hearing aids of that era. This par- 
ticularly negative association with the ‘hard 
of hearing’ was reinforced by having to use 
an earphone. It was just not fashionable. 

Meanwhile Reverend Stuck, who had 
moved his family to Lakeland, Florida, 
clearly still believed that a radio similar to 
the Belmont Boulevard would be a viable en- 
terprise. His patent for the radio that became 
the Privat-ear was filed on May 8th 1947 (le. 
'). Production of the Privat-ear began some 
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The sleek, but ill-fated, Belmont Boulevard. 
(Detail from an advertisement.) 


time after and the set appeared in the October 
1949 edition of Mechanix Illustrated. It em- 
ployed a two-tube reflex circuit and mea- 
sured justion/5. Gc 25 ex10,0% 

Sadly, Stuck had passed away two months 
earlier while addressing a meeting in Bristol, 
Virginia. His speech notes included a refer- 
ence to Admiral Byrd, the famed explorer 
and American Naval Officer (!©), Perhaps 
Reverend Stuck used him as a source of in- 


Privat-ear ads tended to be in comic book 


style. 
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spiration, or maybe he 
just wanted to sell him 
some radios! 

By December 1950, 
Electronics Systems Cor- 
poration had either 
changed its name or the 
company had been sold 
and now traded as Privat- 
ear Corporation. The ad- 
dress of the company had 
also changed from 112 
West 18th Street, Kansas 
City, to 2016 Bronxdale 
Avenue, New York. 

The Privat-ear was 
sold from late 1949 until 
at least April 24 1954 and ranged in price 
from $19.95 to $28.95. Privat-ear radios 
were sold in drugstores, radio shops, hear- 
ing aid shops, department stores, and even 
at Abercrombie & Fitch! Some were sold to 
the Navy. 

Interestingly, in 1954 Privat-ear Corp. ran 
an ad in the New Yorker magazine indicating 
that its radio could be purchased either at fa- 
mous Chicago retailer Von Lengerke & An- 
toine or alternatively a check or money order 
could be sent to ‘Privat-ear Corporation 
Blacksburg Virginia a Division of the Instru- 
ment Corporation of America.’ Sounds very 
grand and it was also the last known change 
of address for the company (9), 

Several other earphone-only pocket radios 
using subminiature tubes appeared on the 
market during this time. They included the 
kit radio advertised for $6.99 in the July 1948 
edition of Popular Science (1j), The three- 
tube ‘Micro Pocket Radio’ was featured 
alongside the Privat-ear in the October 1949 
edition of Popular Mechanics “k), Also in- 
teresting is the two-tube radio from Chicago, 
circa 1950. The Privat-ear was the only one 
of these radios to be encumbered by a large 
telescoping antenna. 

In 1951 Hugo Gernsback’s magazine 
Radio Electronics assessed the Privat-ear 
and it was said to “provide sensitive recep- 
tion with adequate volume”—even “pulling 
in stations from as much as 50 miles away.” 
Author Michael Brian Schiffer called the 


AG 


Privat-ear’s two sub- 
miniature tubes can be 
seen near the bottom of 
the picture to the left of 
the output transformer. 


Privat-ear “the most 
stylish and popular set 
of this genre” and “a 
modest success.” 

The Privat-ear was a 
good performer, it re- 
ceived a favorable re- 
view in Gernsback’s 
magazine and was sold 
for five years, yet it could 
not bridge the gap be- 
tween mildly successful niche market curio 
and lucrative mass market appeal. Argu- 
ments against it include the use of an awk- 
ward, protruding antenna and an earplug that 
implied the same negative connotations en- 
countered by the Belmont Boulevard; an 
image of unhealthy infirmity was not one that 
the makers wanted to convey. 

But the final nail in the coffin was about to 
be hammered. The birth of the transistor 
radio in 1954 ushered in a new era in micro 
electronics, and the little Privat-ear became 
just another electronic gadget that didn’t 
quite make it. Yet it does have its place in his- 
tory as one of the worlds first commercially 
available shirt pocket radios. 

One Privat-ear pocket radio in my collec- 
tion, pictured with this article, was originally 
sold on the 11th of February 1952 at the 
Navy Exchange, U.S. Naval Training Center, 
San Diego California. I think the Navy might 
have purchased a quantity of these radios be- 
cause their functionality would have suited 
the cramped living conditions aboard ships. 
The personal nature of the radio meant that 
the chance of disturbing sleeping bunk mates 
was minimized. Of course the radio would 
have worked at its best while the ship was in 
dock. Privat-ear may in fact have earmarked 
the Navy as a potential cash cow early on for 
those very reasons. 

Although this radio was sold in 1952 I 
believe that it was manufactured a bit ear- 
lier than that, possibly in 1950 or even as 
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—s—- 


early as 1949, partly be- 


_ probably manufactured 
_ after September 5th, 1950, 
have 
_ 2521423’ stamped on the 
case; mine has ‘Pat Pend’. 


_ York or Blacksburg Vir- 
_ ginia addresses molded 
_ into the back of the case as 
| pointed out by fellow col- 
lector Mike Schultz on his 
excellent Reverse Time 
_ website: www.uv201.com. 


cause it does not have the 
patent number stamped on 
the case. Other examples, 


Wed. Pat..No. 


Nor does it have the New 


After cleaning up and photographing my 


_ Privat-ear I was curious about whether it ac- 


tually worked. Rummaging around in the’ 
_ garage I found what I was looking for; a rel- 
| atively new 22.5v ‘B’ battery. I carefully 


placed it in the battery holder together with 


_a couple of AA batteries. Actually I was 
| quite nervous, would it really work after all 


_ this time? Notwithstanding it had probably 


_ been 60 years or so since it had last been 
_ fired up. 


The batteries fit in quite snugly and I was 


_ abit worried that the plastic case might crack 
| at the bottom, but it held firm. I placed the 
| somewhat uncomfortable earplug in my ear 
_ and slid the telescopic antenna all the way 
| out engaging the simple internal on/off 


arrangement. I turned the volume control up 


| and instantly a glorious wave of distortion- 
_ free musical joy swept over me. 


I wanted to jump up and down and run 


_ onto my balcony screaming “It’s alive!!”’ at 


_ the top of my voice, just like Dr. Franken- 
| stein (but I didn’t!). I was really surprised at 
| how well it worked and needless to say I had 
_ a big grin on my face for the rest of the day. 


The plastic cabinet of this radio is hard, in- 


_ flexible and light. When you flick it makes a 
| ‘tink tink’ sound as opposed to the cabinets 


of later radios that when dropped make a dull, 


| muted ‘thud’. It is also highly reflective. 


Collector Mike Schultz believes that it is 


_ some sort of polystyrene plastic. That makes 


_ sense as this type of plastic was in common 
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This Privat-ear from the 
author’s collection was 
originally sold at a U.S. 
Navy exchange in 1952. 


use during the 1940s and 
early 1950s. A poly- 
styrene plastic that went 
by the name of “Lustron’ 
was supposedly high gloss 
and the cabinet of this 
radio might very well be 
made from it. 

These radios invariably 
suffer from melt marks 
caused, over time, by the 
vinyl insulation on the earphone wiring com- 
ing into contact with the plastic cabinet. 
These marks can be sanded and polished out 
but it is a long, fussy process and hard to per- 
fect. To avoid this it is best to store the sets 
with the wires wrapped in a protective cov- 
ering, away from the body of the radio. come 
from Privat-ear. 

The Privat-ear was made in three colors 
that I know of: maroon, red and white. White 
seems to be the rarest color. 
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You’ll find much more information about 
the Privat-ear on the author’s website at 
www.jamesbutters.com/privatear.htm. [a 
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The SAAL Eccentric Junior Cone Speaker 


ost radio collectors are familiar 

with the name of SAAL. This 

company was located in Chicago 
Illinois and manufactured various cone and 
horn speakers during the 1920s. Horn 
speakers such as the wooden pedestal and 
the goose neck (the latter referred to by 
SAAL as their “soft” speaker) are two of 
the company’s most common units. I am 
not sure why they called it a soft speaker 
because it is constructed of metal with a 
hard Bakelite bell. Maybe they were refer- 
ring to the tone quality. 

The Eccentric speakers are not that com- 
mon due to the fragility of their cones. “Ec- 
centric” refers to the unique cone design. 
As you can see in the photos, the apex of 
the cone is offset from the center of the 
cone and located approximately three quar- 
ters of the way up from the bottom. This de- 
sign supposedly would allow the cone to 


produce enhanced high fre- 
quency response in the section above the 
apex, with the lower frequencies being pro- 
duced in the long cone section below the 
apex. 

This design would also make the cone 
shape slightly oval which, some manufac- 
turers claimed, resulted in better frequency 
response. Weather this claim was justified 
for the offset apex design is questionable. 
SAAL mentioned in their brochure that it 
their unit would reproduce the sounds of a 
harp. But I believe that a speaker with the 
apex in the center of an oval cone would 
have a similar frequency response to that of 
the offset apex, and the appearance of the 
speaker would be improved. That’s just my 
opinion. 

Other manufacturers have produced sim- 
ilar designs—with the cone apex located 
near the bottom, at the left side or at the 


Front and rear of the SAAL Eccentric Junior Cone Speaker. 
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_ right side. These vari- 
ations were probably 
| developed to be com- 
petitive while avoid- 
_ ing patent infringe- 
ment. 
As shown in the 
| photos, the eccentric 
cone design has its 
drawbacks. The posi- 
tioning of the repro- 
_ ducer and the frame 
| must accommodate 
_ the shape of the cone 
_ to allow proper cone 
_ movement. The re- 
| producer must be 
_ slightly tilted upward 
| to allow the small 
| wire (often referred to 
_as the driver pin) to 
_ protrude thru the cone 
_ at the proper angle. Otherwise the driver 


See text. 


| pin will move sideways or be off center 


_ causing low volume or distortion. This 
_ means that either the frame must be tilted or 
_ the reproducer mounting design must allow 
_ for the proper angle of the driver pin. Look- 
ing at the photo of the SAAL Junior frame 
and reproducer you can see the frame is 
_ slightly curved and the reproducer has ad- 
justable brackets to allow it to be tilted. 
The reproducer has a small volume con- 


trol handle that protrudes thru the speaker 


back. Turning this handle will move the 
spring loaded armature between the mag- 
netic pole pieces to adjust the volume. Me- 
chanical volume controls were very popular 
in some of the horn and cone speakers. Me- 
chanical adjustment of the reproducer 
would not impair sound quality or cause 
distortion. Some methods of volume con- 
trol in early radios required reducing tube 
filament voltage. Without proper filament 
voltage the radio output would be distorted 
or compromised. 
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Left: Profile view of the cone shows unusually positioned apex. 
Right: Construction of the driver unit is unusually complicated. 


As shown in the photos, the SAAL Ju- 
nior speakers are very unique in appear- 
ance, The brown paper cones are decorated 
with beautiful gold floral designs; a large 
one occupying much of the center with a 
smaller one circling the outside edge. Far- 
ther out on the edge is a gold band approx- 
imately a quarter inch wide. 

A small metal plate with the SAAL name 
is located on the base front. The base and 
stand is a dark olive green. The overall 
height is approximately 17 inches. This 
speaker and cone design was also produced 
with the Silverstone logo for Sears Roe- 
buck. 

Anyone looking for a rainy day challenge 
should find one of these speakers to restore! 
Because of the unusual cone design and the 
many small parts, I strongly advise taking 
pictures before disassembly. That is not 
something I usually do, but found neces- 
sary for this restoration. It was well worth 
the effort to hear this unusual speaker come 
to life again! we, 
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Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any illustrations in 


separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Restoring a Kilbourne and Clark Battery Set A 


Part 2 (Conclusion) 


the restoration of a four-tube Kilbourne 
and Clark battery set. This is a continu- 
ation and completion of that project. 

The set has four panel rheostats. Three are 
about 20 ohms and are used for tube filament 
control: one for the two audio tubes, one for 
the RF tube and one for the detector tube. 
The fourth rheostat is a 200-ohm type used 
for setting the bias of the rf tube between A- 
and A+. The A- side is grounded for RF by 
a K&C 0.001 uF transmitter-style capacitor 
with two outside nickel plates sandwiching 
nickel foil between mica sheets. One other 
K&C capacitor (0.0005 uF) bypasses the 
first audio transformer primary and a 250 pF 
unit is used as part of the grid leak detector, 
with a cartridge grid leak resistor of 2 
megohms connected from the grid to At. 

The wire on both the cylindrical coils 
was loose, probably caused by shrinkage 
and distortion of the underlying coil forms 
due to moisture. The form on the small cou- 
pling variometer between the RF tube and 
the detector was so badly distorted that its 
cross section had become elliptical rather 
than circular. The distortion was so pro- 
nounced that the inner ball no longer had 
enough clearance to rotate. Moreover, half 
of the inner ball had lost its winding. 

I devised a way to replace the outer cylin- 
der using a section of 2-inch ABS black 
pipe, which was just the right outer size and 
only slightly too small inside. I bored this 
out on a lathe and cut the %-inch-deep coil 
slots at the appropriate places. 

As I approached assembly of this unit, 
Bob Farnam in Bonney Lake, WA volun- 
teered to send me the whole variometer unit 
from his junk box. Like mine, it was ratty 


I: the Spring issue, we began a report on 
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looking but all coils were intact and con- 
nected as required. I substituted his unit to 
expedite my project and deferred repair of 
mine. 

I decided to rewind the loose outside 
wire on the variometer he sent and I also re- 
wound the two coils on the antenna/wave 
trap unit. The wave trap main coil had 92 
turns secured by holes in the coil form. 
There was a separation in the middle where 
the 92 turn antenna link was wound. As on 
the original, one-inch wide tissue (cut into 
1-inch wide strips) was glued down on the 
center of the form before winding the link 
coil. The tissue was the kind used to cover 
medical examination benches. 

The original link coil was held down by 
a cloth strap that was secured under the coil 
at the start and finish of the winding. I used 
the same method, over-wrapping the strap 
during winding of the coil. The captive 
strap was tightened by pulling on it and the 
extra strap length was clipped off. The start 
strap went under the entire 92 turns 
whereas the end strap went under the last 
five turns. To further secure the cloth strap, 
I applied a bit of speaker cement. This 
arrangement provided a very secure attach- 
ment for the two ends of the winding. 

I dyed the cotton-covered wire to emulate 
the faded appearance of the original wire, 
using about % tsp. of moss green RIT dye in 
four cups of water. The two coil forms with 
newly wound coils were immersed for 
about 30 minutes. I dyed the wire for the 9% 
turn coil before winding because it was eas- 
ily handled and I didn’t want to dye the 
cloth strap holding it in place. 

Both techniques work equally well but 
dyeing is more easily done with the wire on 
the form after winding as long as the coil 
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Front and back views of the restored K&C four-tube set 


form can withstand water. The form for the 
larger wave trap coil was marginal in this 
respect; it was more like cardboard than 
phenolic but it survived ok and was in about 
the same condition before and after dyeing 
and drying, not too sturdy but original. 
Paper reproduction decals were glued to the 
center variometer and one of the audio 
transformers. 

The knob (third from left) on the mid- 
chassis variometer was damaged and was 
repaired. This knob was pressed or cast 
onto a brass, hollow set-screw collar at- 
tached to the 3-inch dial skirt and had been 
knocked off the brass collar at some point. 
The underside of the Bakelite knob sur- 
rounding the collar was broken and only 
partially intact and was cracked on the part 
remaining. It could be pressed onto the col- 
lar but was not firmly attached. 

I repaired this knob by using a 2-inch-di- 
ameter dowel (same size as the brass collar) 
to block epoxy from the center and filled 
the surrounding volume on the back of the 
knob with 5-minute setting epoxy. I sanded 
the dowel enough to accommodate a single 
wrap of cellophane package tape to act as a 
parting surface for the epoxy and prevent 
sticking to the dowel. I also used a short 
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stub of smaller diameter dowel to fill the set 
screw cut-out in the knob and placed that at 
right angle to the 2-inch dowel. 

Both dowels were sufficiently tight to re- 
main in place without holding during the 
application of epoxy. Then when the epoxy 
was set after about 20 minutes, I removed 
the two dowel pieces before the epoxy was 
fully hardened. After complete hardening, 
the knob then could be firmly pressed onto 
the brass collar for a tight fit. I had planned 
to glue it on with speaker cement if neces- 
sary but by good luck it seemed tight 
enough without glue. 

The cleaning of hardware, wire covering 
and phenolic required various techniques. 
On some metal parts, use of a Q-tip and 
water or some Wenol polishing paste was 
adequate to remove grime and brighten the 
surfaces somewhat. 

Similar metal polishing products with 
mild abrasive are available at automotive 
parts stores, e.g. Blue Magic. Be careful 
using these as they are capable of removing 
nickel plating; light use is recommended. I 
sometimes use these products to clean phe- 
nolic panels that have stubborn stains, but 
only sparingly. 

The phone jack hardware was badly 
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rusted on some of the larger flat 
surfaces and I used a small belt 
sander with worn 120 grit to 
smooth and remove pitting. The 
front panel surfaces on the jacks 
still had the original nickel plating 
and required only light cleaning 
and polishing to remove the dirty 
appearance. On more intricate 
parts like the coupling on the cen- 
ter variometer, I swabbed the rust 
away with naval jelly solution. 
Light scraping with a pocket knife 
aided this process on the heavier 
rust deposits. The wire covering, 
which was originally an orange 
color, was badly soiled and nearly 
black. I swabbed this with Q-tips 
and Simple Green cleaner to re- 
move the grime. In some cases, the 
orange reappeared but most of the 
wiring remained dark. However, it 
had a cleaner look. The panel itself 
was in pretty decent condition and 
was cleaned with water, with a bit 
of Simple Green here and there 
using Q-tips and a rag. 

Once the wiring was complete, 
I hooked the set to a battery re- 
placement power supply and a 
Radiola 100-A speaker. I used a 
200-A tube for the detector and 
01-As for the rest. I heard nothing 
except the some low noise. I 
checked the audio amplifier with an audio 
oscillator and that was ok. After some time, 
it became apparent to me that the RF tube 
was having little effect. Removing the tube, 
I noticed that the contact for the plate pin 
was missing from the socket. An obvious 
oversight on my part. 

Fortunately I had an identical K&C tube 
socket on hand, which I robbed for the miss- 
ing part. Immediately upon the next trial, I 
heard one of the local stations. Happiness 
arrived. During this evening trial, I heard 
only the strongest local station, at 960 kHz, 
probably because I was just learning to tune 
the set. The next morning I was able to tune 
in local stations at 610, 870 and 960 kHz. 

Tuning was a challenge because of hav- 
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RF section of radio—restored wave trap coil is at ex- 
treme right. 


Audio section of radio—restored central variometer is 
on back of panel between the two rheostats. 


ing to work with three controls in addition 
to the wave trap. The central small vari- 
ometer in the plate circuit of the detector af- 
fected volume, and the other variometer, in 
the grid circuit of the RF tube, seemed to be 

the first one to try in tuning in a station. 
The audio quality was fair and about ap- 
propriate for the two speakers I tried, par- 
ticularly the Rola horn speaker. I believe the 
250 pF/2 megohm grid leak combination 
may favor sensitivity over low distortion, 
and reducing the capacitance and/or resis- 
tance might reduce distortion. I am more ac- 
customed to finding 100pF/1 megohm com- 
binations so I tried 1 megohm grid leak. 
However there was little difference. Email 
(continued on page 54) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
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Se for browsing in the “AWA Journal On Line Edition” on our Internet 


iy for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 
Web site (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the follow- 
ing: (1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) ma- 
terial must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic communications; (3) give your 
| full name, address and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice (we are not organized to re- 
| peat automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; (6) we retain the right 
to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines; and (7) closing date is six weeks prior to first day of 
_ month of issue. Ads received after that time will be held for the following issue. Mail all ads to: 
_ RICHARD RANSLEY, 25 Smith St., Sodus, NY 14551-1007 or email to richardransley@ 
mac.com. | 


ee 


SELL/TRADE—GENERAL 


| ICOM R-71A, w/remote, $315.; RCA tube 
| tester, $75.; Swan 350/ps, $215.; old OSTs — 
| free. Want Drake 2NT. Carter Elliott 1460 
_ Pinedale Rd. Charlottesville, VA 22901 Tel. 
| (434) 566-8767 Email: celliottl]4@aol.com 


_ Large partly built late 40s radio chassis with 
Aladdin and Millen IFs/coils, $ 20.; Bremer- 
Tully shortwave outfit in original box, miss- 
ing base, $ 20.; RCA AR88D & Viking Pace- 
maker manuals, $ 5. each. Jerry Beaudin, 
2109 Co. Rd. 449, McMillan, MI 49853 (906) 
586-3021 Email: b3aud!n@gmail.com 


SELL/TRADE—TUBES 


Vacuum tubes for sale from private collec- 
tion. Over 200 still in original package. Sev- 
eral rare ones mounted on blocks of wood 
like trophies (pictures available of these). For 
complete list and pictures, email Linda at 
genie.ljk@verizon.net or call 570-778-6679. 


SELL/TRADE—LITERATURE 


STAND BY! magazines, 155 issues from 
1934 and 1935; the WLS Chicago listener 
weekly magazine. Pretty good shape. $ 200. 
for all, or best offer plus shipping. Andy 
Ooms, 121 Calle Mayor, Redondo Beach, 
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CA 90277 (310) 375-1768 Email: oom- 
spine@msn.com 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Radio Age magazines old and new, also want 
AWA Reviews 10 and 16. Donald Swope, Box 
41, LLewellyn, PA 17944 


US Callbooks wanted—immediate cash paid 
for the following US Callbooks: Spring, Sum- 
mer and Fall 1930; Fall and Winter 1932; 
Summer and Winter 1933; Winter 1935; 
Spring 1942; Winter 1953; Spring 1956; 
Spring 1961; Spring 1965; Spring 1966; Fall 
1967; Summer 1968; Summer 1971. State 
condition & terms in Ist email. Photos wel- 
come. Thanks, Pete, NL7XM Email: 
Twelve VDC@aol.com 


WANTED—GENERAL 


Wilcox-Gay Recordio Tape Recorder Model 
R-603A. This recorder uses 5-inch reels and 
is rather unusual looking. Will pay a reason- 
able price for a complete unit. It does not have 
to work. Gaylord Ewing, 155 Main St., P.O. 
Box 144, Morris, NY 13808 


Teletype machines wanted, especially Model 
15 units and cabinets. Douglas Wirth, 106 
Wilton Avenue, Middlesex, NJ 08846 Email: 
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kolchak1@yahoo.com Ph. (732) 752-9555 


WANTED—INFORMATION 


Looking for information on the makeup of 
Lamp Cluster Delay Lines, (as opposed to 
coax delay) as used in various Wullenweber 
antennas of the Cold-War era. Jim Lehman, 
W4POL, 1180 Shenandoah St., Harrison- 
burg, VA 22802 


WANTED—PARTS 


For my Crosley console Model 1126WE I 


need the round escutcheon along with its 
glass dial as well as all five knobs. The open- 
ing for the escutcheon measures 7’ inches. 
Thanks. Joe Bentrovato, 84 East Munson 
Ave., Dover, NJ07801 (973)361-7392 
E-mail: jbentrovat@msn.com 


REPAIR AND RESTORATION 


The Retro Radio Shop offers vintage radio 
repair, sales and restoration. Louis R. Tra- 
montozzi, P.O. Box 214, Marlborough, MA 
01752 (508) 733-7778 Mon-Sat. 9-5 Eastern 


EQUIPMENT RESTORATION, continued from page 52 


me for a short video of the set playing. 

One of the peculiarities of the set is the 
placement of the filament rheostat for the 
RF tube relative to the position of that tube 
and its viewing window. The rheostat below 
the window controls not the filament of that 
tube but its bias. The filament rheostat for 
the RF tube is in line with the first audio 
tube and its window. The detector filament 
rheostat is lined up with the detector tube. 
The rheostat for the two audio tubes is ap- 
propriately lined up with the second audio 
tube. Of course with the short height of the 
panel it would have been difficult to find 
any other place for the RF bias rheostat. 

All in all, the restoration was satisfying. 
For clarification, the set shown last month 
was actually that of Bob Farnam, in better 
original condition than mine and with a 
homemade cabinet. At that time my set was 
completely disassembled and couldn’t be 
photographed. 

Recently Bob sent me photos of a similar 
set with all K&C parts. It used diamond 
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weave coils for the wave trap and for trans- 
former coupling between the RF tube and 
detector. We’re thinking this was an earlier 
version because it has an 8-ohm poten- 
tiometer to control the filament of the de- 
tector tube, probably for the early 00-A 1- 
amp type. Also, grid return was to A-, 
which is more common in earlier sets. 

I’m hoping that some readers may have 
seen other K&C examples and can provide 


additional information, such as the name . 


used for this 4-tube set. The other adver- 
tised K&C sets we are familiar with are Air 
Roamer and Air Ruler, which are later 1925 
TRF sets. There are also some small panel 
sets with separate boxed units for detector, 
RF stages and audio, such as the R10 re- 
ceiving set comprised of T-2, R-1, D-2. 
DA-2 and A-2 components. See The Old 
Timer’s Bulletin for December, 1985 for a 
view of four of these sets owned by Jim 
Barrows (SK). The R15 and R20 were 


larger integrated sets with single pace 


dating also around 1922. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 


All profits are used to support the Museum e See back cover for order blank 


THE OTB ON CD ROM ; 7 Biman site 5 | 
These discs run on any PC or Mac system. i “4 
Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: $35.95 — 
U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: $35,95 | 
U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 
Volumes | and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and 

Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 aa 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timers 
Bulletin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addition there are pho- 
tos from the “lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou 
Moreau on military keys, and the long-awaited update of the Early Telegraph 
Makers list by Roger Reinke. There are three ways of browsing the content of this 
CD: The chronological list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. 
Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, WITP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in 
U.S. and Canada; elsewhere add $3.00. 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM 

Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your library. Operat- 
ing requirements same as for OTB CDs above. Volumes 1-5 and Volumes 6-10 
available on two separate CDs. Price for either CD, $19.95 US; both, $35.00, 
postpaid in US and Canada. Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 
Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The 
Atwater Kent Story. Written by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out 
of print. We now offer it to you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Ac- 
robat Reader Version 4.0 or higher.* As a bonus, you’ll receive a printed full-size wall chart show- 
ing the progression of A-K radio products. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; else- 
where, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9RS, is also back as 
a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book pro- 
vides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 
pages, a nice index and several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any 
PC with Acrobat Reader version 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his thought- 
ful gift of publishing rights to the AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; 
elsewhere, add $5.00. 

* Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the internet. 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 

Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The new pin 
maintains the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but adds the words 
“Antique Wireless Association” wrapped around the loop in bright gold. Back- 
ground is dark blue cloisonné and the pin is clutch mounted. 1" in diameter. 
Price: $6.00 US and Canada, elsewhere, add $1.00. 


Antique Wireless Association 


Telegraph Anthology 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Please do not include your membership renewal payment in your 
Museum Store payment check. 
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MUSEUM STORE ORDER FORM ai items postpaid to U.S. and conten . 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 
12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


ee 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE — 
25-4 ye 31-2 35-1 37-10 oe 
26-1 29-1 31-3 35-2 37-2 
26-2 29-2 31-4 35-3 a ee 
26-3 293 St 5252 35-4 37-4 ia 
26-4 29-4 32-4 36-1 ois ee “ 
py a 30-1 33-4 36-2 38-2 ai 
28-1 30-4 34-1 36-3 * 383 ae 
262 314 34-4 36-4 38-4 
28-3 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available Except 49-3, 50-3, 50-4, and 51-1. “ay 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 ~ Volume 13 $10.00 Volume 19 $14.00 
Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 14 $10.00 Volume 21 $15.00 — 
Volume 8 $6.00 _ Volume 15 $11.00 1 Volume 22 $15.00 
Volume 17 $11.00 Volume 23 $15.00 
‘CDS Priced as Indicated. ___ Volume 18 $14.00 ______ Volume 24 $15.00 
OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISSE QTY DISCS 
Vol. 1 (issues i Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 ; 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 
AWA REVIEW BACK Bia. ae 
QTY DISC OTY SDISE 
AWA Review oe 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
‘Set of both CDs @ $35.00 = 
OTHER CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 Telegraph Anthology $14.95 


The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 


- 


AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 
OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 
Total AWA Review Cost = $ 
Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. Total Review Order $ 


; Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $35.95 = $ 
Add Vol 1+ Vol 2 sets @ $59.95 = $ 


Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB CD Order $ 

______ AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 
_ Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total AWA Review CD Order $ 

______ Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 
______ Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ 
______ Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each=$ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order 5_ 
_____ AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ # 

Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. — Total Membership Pin Order $ 


Grand total of individual total amounts = Ss: 


Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Please do not include your membership renewal payment in your Museum Store payment check. 
Name Address 


